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Overview 


Veteran writer Tom Purdom takes you inside the writer's mind and tells you how he wrote some of his science fiction stories and novels—how he got the idea, how he developed it, why he did certain things. Along the way, he throws in tidbits about his dealings with 
editors, relevant aspects of his personal life, and the social and technical ideas behind his stories. He starts by telling how he became interested in writing and made his first sale. Then he discusses his first half dozen sales and moves on to later works such as his Ace 


Double novels and his stories for Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine. Readers have called the memoir charming and informative. Beginning writers have found it useful. Creative writing teachers have urged their students to read it. 


Part One covers his early stories, his four stories about a future Casanova, his return to writing magazine SF after a long absence, and the origins of his odd sideline as a classical music critic. Part Two discusses his three “military brat” stories and the three novels he 


wrote for the Ace Double series: | Want the Stars, The Tree Lord of Imeten, and Five Against Arlane. 


Tom started writing this memoir for fun and you can still read it for free on his website. It’s also been reprinted in the New York Review of Science Fiction. This edition puts it in a handy form you can read on your ereader. And what could be more satisfying than the 


warm feeling you're contributing to a writer’s old age fund? 


Tom Purdom has been writing science fiction for over fifty years. For the last twenty years, he has mostly been writing short stories and novelettes that have ended up on the contents pages of Asimov's. Jeffrey Ford has called him the most underrated writer in the 


field. Michael Swanwick has called his Asimov's stories “an astonishing string of first-rate stories... Purdom’s humane take on the future, his willingness to imagine worlds in which people treat each other better than they do now, makes his work distinctive.” 


WHEN | WAS WRITING 
A Literary Memoir 


y 
Tom Purdom 


Installment One: Beginnings 


Robert Heinlein once complained that writers' autobiographies talk about the things they did 
when they weren’t writing. | have thought about writing a memoir now and then but I’ve always been 
stopped by the fact that I’ve lived exactly the kind of life Heinlein referred to when he said a writing 
career is a voluntary life sentence to solitary confinement. Most of the important events in my life 
have taken place while | was sitting by myself writing and reading. I’ve done a few other things-- like 
getting married, raising a child, and doing volunteer work-- but readers generally want something 
more when they pick up a memotr. 

On the other hand, | have done something most people never do. I’ve written things and sold 
them to editors. Why not take up Heinlein’s challenge and write about the things | did when | was 
writing? 

| ave have some evidence people may find that interesting. When | give a talk to a science 
fiction club, | usually take one of my stories and tell how | wrote it-- how | got the idea, the literary 
problems | encountered, the logic behind the way | developed some of the ideas, my dealings with 
editors. Most of the audiences I’ve talked to seem to have liked that approach. Some people have 
told me they appreciate the chance to peek at the process the mind goes through when it’s creating 
something. 

When | read Appointment in Samara a number of years ago, it came with a foreword in which 
John O'Hara told how he’d written the book and sold it. He had written the foreword, O’Hara said, 
because it was the kind of thing young writers always asked about "and besides, | like to read that 
kind of stuff myself." 

It was a moment when | felt a true rapport with a famous writer. He might live on heights that | 
would never reach but we had something basic in common. We were both the kind of people who 
liked to read that kind of stuff. 

A few years ago, Gardner Dozois and Michael Swanwick published a book, Being Gardner 
Dozois, in which Michael interviewed Gardner about every story he had ever sold. Gardner couldn't 
believe anyone would find it interesting but | bought it and read every word. 

So here’s my version of the Dozois book, without benefit of interviewer. I’m going to write about 
some of the stories I’ve sold, as the spirit moves me, and post the results on this website. I’m going 
to start with my first sale, "Grieve for a Man", which appeared in the August, 1957 issue of a science 
fiction magazine called Fantastic Universe. The story has never been reprinted, so I’m posting it at 
the same time | post this essay. 


My first sale was actually preceded by seven years of effort. | would be giving you a false 
impression if | talked about the gestation of the story and didn’t summarize the efforts that preceded 
it. 

| started thinking about a writing career when | was seven years old. | wrote some kind of a story- 
- | forgot what-- and my aunt Vincenza Tigna (we always called her Aunt Zena) heard me read it 
aloud and proclaimed "You should be a writer!" 

Looking back, | can now see that my aunt was a young woman in her early twenties who liked to 
read and had once thought of being a writer herself. Her judgment of my potential was probably no 


better than the judgment of the thousands of high school English teachers who look at a well written 
assignment and decide they have a student who could be a literary worldbeater. Still, her words 
stuck with me. She was, for the next sixty years, the member of my family who had the most interest 
in my writing career. 

| did toy with other ambitions when | was a child. If | didn’t become a writer, | figured | could 
become a forest ranger or an FBI agent. But the idea that | should be a writer never left me. 
Sometime around my twelfth birthday, | started reading how-to-write books and buying copies of the 
two writer’s magazines that were available in those days: Writer’s Digest and The Writer. 

Whenever people ask me how they should go about becoming a writer, | always tell them they 
should go to the library and read all the books on writing that are written by selling writers. Writers 
will tell you that you can’t learn to write by reading books. You can only learn to write by writing. And 
they’re right. But | learned that great truth by reading books on how to write. 

Over and over again, the selling writers who contributed to the books repeated some variation of 
the old adage that you can only learn to write by applying the seat of your pants to a chair and 
writing. They also threw in tips on things like narrative hooks, plot construction, characterization, and 
the procedure for submitting manuscripts to editors. Some of the best books | read were 
anthologies, so my reading exposed me to the views of several dozen selling writers. 

If | had lived in a major city, | might have learned some of these things by attending writers’ 
conferences or listening to writers give talks. | was living in Riverview, Florida, a town on the 
outskirts of Tampa, with a population of two thousand. 

There was a general agreement that the short story market was the best place to start. Anybody 
could mail a short story to a magazine and have an editor or first reader give it a look. You didn't 
need assignments, personal contacts, or a list of credits 

We still had a thriving short story market in those days. At the bottom of the market, we had the 
pulps-- all-fiction magazines, printed on rough paper, with sensational covers, that bought genre 
fiction at penny a word rates (about fifty dollars for a typical 5,000 word short story). At the top of the 
market, we had the slicks-- mass market magazines like Colliers and the Saturday Evening Post, 
printed on slick paper, with millions of readers, that published several short stories every issue, in 
most of the standard genres, and paid $1000-1500 and up for a short story. In between, there were 
a few magazines like Argosy and Blue Book that paid in-between rates and bought higher-quality 
versions of the different action-adventure genres found in the pulps. 

In 1949, when | was thirteen, | commandeered my mother’s black Underwood portable typewriter 
and started sending stories into editors. | did exactly what the books on writing said you should do. | 
wrote a short story, putting it through a couple of drafts, and typed up a final copy in the approved 
manuscript form. | made up a list of the markets that might buy it, with the best paying market at the 
top, and mailed it off to the top market with a stamped self-addressed envelope enclosed. When it 
came back with a rejection slip two weeks later, | recorded the information on my list, and 
immediately mailed it to the second market. 

In the meantime, | had done something else all the books urged you to do. | sat down, as soon 
as | finished the first story, and started writing my next story. | soon had several manuscripts 
circulating. Nine-by-twelve manila envelopes, containing rejected manuscripts, appeared in our mail 
almost every day. 

It’s a learning process that requires a kind of double think. On the one hand, you have to 
understand that you may have to endure years of rejections before you make your first sale. If you 
don’t understand that, you'll give up after your first few failures. On the other hand, you also have to 
believe that every story you write could be the story that does it. You aren't turning out practice work. 
You're doing the real thing. If you truly feel that way, you'll give every sentence your best shot. And 
you will slowly get better. 

| was now in the eighth grade, which meant | took a bus to a larger school with a well stocked 
library. One day, while | was exploring the library’s shelves, | discovered a book on space travel by a 
German immigrant named Willy Ley. Willy Ley is almost forgotten now but his book went through a 


long series of editions and retitlings before he died in 1969. He introduced thousands of young 
minds to the basics of space travel in the years before Sputnik. His book convinced us space travel 
was possible and his warm, conversational style surrounded it with romance. 

A lot of people my age became space enthusiasts because they read science fiction. In my case, 
the influence went the other way. A few months after | read Willy Ley's book, around the time | 
turned fourteen, | made one of my regular visits to the Tampa public library and picked up the other 
book that had a major impact on my life. Adventures in Time and Space was the first hard cover 
collection of modern magazine science fiction-- a cross section of the best stories of the 30’s and 
40’s, mostly taken from John W. Campbell’s Astounding Science Fiction. When | finished it, | went 
right down to the local general store and bought my first science fiction magazine. 

1950 was a wonderful time to become a science fiction fan. Science fiction had just entered the 
first years of a historic boom. Astounding was still in its prime. The Magazine of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction had printed its first issues. The first issue of Galaxy appeared on the stands early 
that summer. Major publishers were bringing out books like Ray Bradbury's The Martian Chronicles 
and Heinlein’s The Green Hills of Earth, along with anthologies that mined more of the wealth 
produced between 1930 and 1950. Old fashioned pulps like Planet Stories and Thrilling Wonder 
Stories were still churning out flamboyant space opera. New digest-sized magazines were crowding 
onto the stands. 

Most of the stories | wrote after | read Adventures in Time and Space were science fiction stories. 
My first SF story went to John Campbell and he returned it with a note saying he found it "too 
familiar" but that he "rather liked your style of writing" and hoped | would try him again. (It was an 
encouraging gesture but it was also Campbell’s standard encouragement letter. My next submission 
received a printed rejection slip. Three or four stories later, | received another copy, word for word, of 
his first note.) 

My family had moved to Florida when my father retired from the navy after WWII. If nothing had 
intervened, | would have graduated from Brandon High School in Florida and probably attended a 
Florida college. 

On June 25th, 1950, North Korea invaded South Korea and President Truman opted for 
intervention. In October, my father was recalled to active duty. My mother stayed in Florida and | 
finished the ninth grade at Brandon. Then my father came home and we left Florida for good. When 
| entered the tenth grade, we were living in chief petty officer’s quarters at the Bainbridge Naval 
Training Station in Maryland, and | was enrolled in a small local high school in Perryville. In 
September of 1952, at the age of sixteen, | became a freshman engineering student at Lafayette 
College in Easton, Pennsylvania. 

There was a direct connection between the Korean War and my transformation into a premature 
college student. Truman had reinstituted the draft and the Ford Foundation had funded an 
experimental program that would let bright students finish two years of college before they reached 
draft age. There was a lot of overlap between the last two years of high school and the first two 
years of college, the theory ran. Good students could take most college courses without sitting 
through the high school versions. 

| had opted for engineering because | was interested in space travel. Lafayette had set up a 
special program for "pre-induction students" who wanted to take engineering and lacked the math 
and science courses they would have taken during their last two years in high school. We took a 
course called Foundations of Engineering that drove us through the fundamentals of trig, analytical 
geometry, differential calculus, and other relevant subjects in two semesters. 

My decision to take engineering was a mistake. | was convinced a writer shouldn’t major in 
English literature-- | still feel that way-- but | wasn’t cut out for engineering. | liked reading about 
science and engineering, but | didn’t have the drive it takes to sfudy it. If | had been older, with a 
better understanding of my limits and interests, | probably would have majored in history or political 
science. In February of 1954, | dropped out of college and proceeded to implement the plan | had 


been thinking about ever since | had first started writing: get a job, get an apartment of my own, and 
write in the evenings and on weekends. 


| had been writing and collecting rejection slips all through the ninth and tenth grade. | had even 
managed to do some writing during my year and a half at engineering school. Now | settled down to 
a seven day a week schedule, turning out a thousand words (four double spaced pages) in 
approximately two hours every day. | finished a story every two or three weeks and submitted every 
story to twenty markets. | can still remember how | felt when | looked at a rejection slip from the 
Saturday Evening Post and realized it was a step above the standard rejection slips the Post had 
been sending me. 

After about a year on this regimen, | did something would be writers should never do. | sent a 
story to a fee-reading agent. 

A fee-reading agent is an agent who agrees to look at your manuscript for a fee. He is supposed 
to criticize your work if he thinks it’s unsalable and take it on for marketing if he thinks it’s good 
enough. 

Most fee-reading operations are scams. The agent praises the authors, tells them their stuff is 
being marketed, and lives off the fees. All the books | had read said you should stay away from fee- 
readers. 

However-- 

| had been looking at the ads in Writer’s Digest since | first started submitting. The ads for the 
Scott Meredith Literary Agency listed a number of new sales every month. They were an active 
agency and they represented writers | had heard of, like Arthur Clarke and Poul Anderson. | have 
always believed, furthermore, that you have to pay for things. | would never approach a selling writer 
and ask him to critique a manuscript, as many would be writers will. | sent Scott Meredith three or 
four manuscripts with a check that covered the five-dollar-per-story fee. 

Scott Meredith’s pedagogical approach emphasized the plot skeleton: a sympathetic hero gets in 
trouble, his attempts to deal with the problem get him into deeper trouble, the situation reaches a 
climax, and the hero resolves it through his own efforts. Their first letter to me described the plot 
skeleton and noted that my stories tended to fall apart at the end. The hero didn’t overcome in some 
satisfying way. | was writing "comes to realize" stories, in their opinion. My heroes triumphed when 
they came to realize something. 

The books | had read had taught me a lot about openings. | knew you had to hook the reader and 
get into the story as quickly as possible. | knew editors normally only read the first two pages when 
they looked at slush pile submissions. | hadn’t applied the same rigor to my endings. The plot 
skeleton isn’t the only pattern a salable story can follow, but it’s a good one. Scott Meredith gave me 
the advice | needed at that point. They didn’t hand out false encouragement either. | sent them 
several stories over the next few months and they took my money, told me what | was doing wrong, 
and returned the manuscripts. 

Then they let me know they were experimenting with a new program called Personal 
Collaboration. Under the PC program, you sent them several brief story ideas, and they critiqued the 
ideas, told you if they thought any of them were worth developing, and worked with you from first 
draft to finished product if any were. PC cost twenty-five dollars per month and you signed up for 
three months at a time. The amount of writing you did was up to you. They would respond to 
everything you sent them. 

| worked with the PC program for six months. | finished ten stories to their satisfaction and they 
took them on for marketing. "Grieve for a Man" was the first story | wrote after | finished my PC 
period. 


| was working for a company called Aero Service that did aerial surveying. | worked with a big 
mechanical desk calculator, doing calculations that adjusted the raw data from the aerial surveys. A 


friend of mine who worked for Aero Service had put me onto the job. One day | stopped by his office 
and we started talking about bullfighting. 

| was a big Hemingway fan. Like a lot of people, | had been captivated by the way Hemingway 
wrote about the aesthetics of bullfighting and used it as a metaphor for art. My friend criticized 
bullfighting on the usual grounds most civilized people raise when they assail it and | defended it by 
referring to Hemingway’s aesthetic ideas. (| had never actually seen a bullfight, of course. And still 
haven't. 

My ance of the conversation is a little vague, but | believe Rinehart argued that if bullfighting 
really was mostly a matter of aesthetics, you could do it with robots. | responded, as | remember it, 
with Hemingway's idea that the bullfighter’s actions were aesthetically moving because he 
performed them in the presence of danger. Bullfighting was actually an affirmation of the value of 
human life, | argued. If you didn’t value human life, you wouldn't care if the bullfighter lived or died. 

Rinehart smiled. He knew lots of people, he said, who would be more upset if you wrecked their 
Car. 

And that sparked an idea: a future in which human matadors had been replaced by robots 
because people really did find the robot more exciting. | started thinking about it while | was talking 
to Rinehart and kept on thinking about it after | left him. 

The story, | decided, would be a variation on the John Henry, man vs. machine theme. The 
audience preferred to watch the robot for two reasons: it was better than any human could be and 
they felt that something they had made was more valuable than the creature that made it. The hero 
would be a matador who would challenge that idea by competing with the robot mano a mano. 

In the standard man to man, matador to matador contest the two matadors take turns. | decided | 
needed something more dramatic. At the end of the story, a standard science fiction gadget, a force 
field, would divide the arena in half. The matador and the robot would fight in separate halves at the 
same time, with the matador directly competing for the audience’s attention. 

The spine of the story would be a series of failures. The matador would try to affect the 
audience's emotions, the audience wouldn't respond, and the matador would resort to increasingly 
dangerous maneuvers. At the climax, he would adopt the ultimate tactic. He would let the bull kill 
him. He and the robot would both be destroyed at the same time and he would look around, as he 
died, to see who the people were watching. 

| wrote the story in about three weeks and sent it off to Scott Meredith with a fee-reading check. 
They accepted it for marketing and | started working on other stories. 


In February of 1957 | came home from work and found one of Scott Meredith’s undersized, 
yellowish envelopes in my mail. The agency always had its employees correspond on note-size 
paper-- presumably to encourage them to write short letters. This one advised me they had sold my 
story "Grieve for a Man" to a magazine called Fantastic Universe. The magazine paid on publication 
so it would be awhile before | would get the check, but they assured me this was a definite sale. 

This is your first sale, isn’t it? the letter ended. Congratulations! 

At that time, the SF magazine field was divided into the Big Three-- Astounding, Galaxy, and The 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction-- and All the Rest. The science fiction boom of the fifties 
was approaching its end but many of the magazines it had generated were still hanging on. 
Fantastic Universe was a strong contender for fourth place. 

My first impulse was to act very professional and put in my nightly writing stint. Then | decided 
that was silly. This was, after all, a major event in my life. | bought two bottles of Moselle and 
indulged in a mild celebration with some friends of mine who lived in West Philadelphia. It was a 
nice evening but | returned home feeling | was having an unshareable experience. 

It’s very hard for non-writers to understand exactly what my kind of first sale means to a writer. In 
the eyes of one group, you have become a "published writer"-- an awesome status that somehow 
sets you apart from ordinary unpublished human beings. In the eyes of another group, the check 


looks small, the publication is obscure, and there is no indication you have anything in common with 
real writers like William Faulkner or Fyodor Dostoevsky. 

| eventually dealt with my feelings by writing a short poem that made one last use of the 
aesthetics of the bullring. A young matador has just killed his first bull. He thinks of the future, of the 
possibility he will someday join the greats like Manolete and Belmonte. Then he finishes 

To know that you are good enough to be in the ring 

For me, for now, that is enough 


| consider "Grieve for a Man" my first sale. It was actually the first sale | heard about. A few days 
after the August issue of Fantastic Universe reached the newsstands, | attended a meeting of the 
Philadelphia Science Fiction Society. My friend George Heap was kind enough to announce that the 
society had a new writer in its ranks. 

George and | were both dumbfounded when he told the society | was starting my career with two 
stories in the same month. He didn’t know | didn’t know | had a story in the August issue of Science 
Fiction Quarterly. The PSFS members all laughed when | got up from my seat, left the meeting, and 
hurried down the street to the corner news stand. | wrote Scott Meredith the next day, they told me 
they had seen the second story, too, and a few days later | received my second check. 

"A Matter of Privacy" was one of the stories Scott Meredith accepted for marketing during my PC 
period-- the only one that ever sold. A secret agent named Conrad is supposed to kill a courier. They 
are traveling from Ganymede to Earth in a small spaceship with four or five other men and no 
privacy. In the end, Conrad knifes the courier after they disembark, as they are both moving through 
the safest environment he has found-- the crowd at the spaceport. 

The interplanetary war in the story was inspired by an Arthur Clarke story that referred to the 
Jovian War and gave me the impression it bore a general resemblance to the Boer War. | got the 
assassination technique from a book on hand to hand combat that claimed it was used by the 
French resistance in WWII. The assassin would walk past the victim with a knife held flat against the 
inside of his arm, strike a backward blow as he passed, and fade into the crowd without breaking his 
stride. 

Aspiring writers often fret about the possibility an editor will steal one of their stories. Old Hands 
always tell them it’s a remote danger. In this case, | suspect some undercompensated staffer made 
a mistake or the publisher was trying to put off payment as long as legally possible. Science Fiction 
Quarterly was a low paying pulp edited by Robert Lowndes-- an editor with real potential who never 
managed to work for a magazine that had a decent budget. Anybody with a modest knowledge of 
the science fiction community would know its network of clubs and other contacts would eventually 
bring a publication to the author’s attention. 


That November, at the Philadelphia Science Fiction Conference, | had a brief talk with Hans 
Santesson, the editor who had bought "Grieve for a Man". Hans felt the story was poorly 
constructed. There had never been a moment, he pointed out, when it looked like there was any 
possibility the hero could prevail. But he had bought it anyway. 

Most of the science fiction stories | had been submitting had been human interest stories set in 
the kind of interplanetary background Heinlein had created for his Future History stories. They 
reflected my passionate interest in space travel. "Grieve for a Man" had a more original science 
fictional idea at its core. So did the other stories | sold over the next two years. | realized that at 
some point and kept it in mind. 
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Installment Two: Coffeehouse Sagas 


John von Neumann, the founder of game theory, once said he wished Princeton had a 
coffeehouse so he could indulge in the kind of informal social life he had enjoyed in his native 
Hungary. It wouldn’t work, one of his American colleagues said. Americans didn’t understand that 
kind of thing. 

"That’s easy," von Neumann said. "We'll have some Central Europeans sit in it and show you 
how it’s done." 

A few months before | made my first sale, | started hanging around a Philadelphia coffeehouse 
called the Gilded Cage. Coffeehouses had become something of a fad. They had become a big part 
of the Greenwich Village scene and we had acquired about half a dozen in center city Philadelphia. 

The Gilded Cage was an American version of the kind of coffeehouse von Neumann was talking 
about. It was a perfect institution for a young writer who worked at a full time job and wrote for two 
hours every night. Once you became a regular, you could drop in at any time and find a few people 

ou knew. 
: To many people, coffeehouses were inhabited by "bohemians", "beatniks", and other strange 
types. Most of the people | met at the Gilded Cage were fully employed young people who lived in 
the neighborhood around Philadelphia’s most popular downtown park, Rittenhouse Square. Center 
city Philadelphia was going through the first stages of a rejuvenation that has now lasted over fifty 
years. Areas that had degenerated into slums were being renovated house by house and block by 
block. Young people were discovering city life had possibilities they couldn’t find anywhere else. The 
friends | made at the Gilded Cage included computer programmers, graduate students, lawyers and 
law students, white collar workers, an industrial salesman, and a few artists and musicians. 

One evening, in November of 1957, | even met a Presbyterian church worker. Her name was 
Sara Wescoat, she was slender, tallish, and red-haired, she came from Amarillo, Texas, and she had 
come to Philadelphia to edit church publications at the Presbyterian national headquarters in center 
city. Three years later, in November of 1960, we were married in the historic Old Pine Presbyterian 
church at 4th and Pine Streets. Most of the guests came from three groups: Sara’s colleagues at the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, members of the Philadelphia Science Fiction Society, 
and habitues of the Gilded Cage coffeehouse. 

One evening, sometime after | made my first sale, a friend of mine got into a huge confrontation 
with another Gilded Cage regular. | didn’t see the event myself. It took place in the small back room 
and | was sitting in the main room in front. People kept coming out and telling me about it. 
Apparently my friend and the other guy were really tearing into each other. 

The conversational style at the Gilded Cage could get pretty personal. Sara once commented on 
the way people went at each other. She didn’t think everybody could take it. 

Freudian psychology was a big part of the intellectual zeitgeist in those days. Somebody once 
told me Philadelphia supported more psychoanalysts than all the British Isles. | heard a lot of talk 
about "insecurity" and "health". It seemed to me many people were turning a therapeutic system into 
a moral ideal. 

My friend’s argument had been a two hour verbal brawl. The comments | had heard from 
spectators had made me think he and his opponent had been wearing boots and capes. Suppose 


you turned that kind of confrontation into a formal duel? 

There was a lot of writing about "automation" at that time. Many pundits believed most 
manufacturing would be handled by robots in the near future. | read at least one article in which 
somebody argued that we would reduce the work week to twenty hours in a decade or two. 

It didn’t work out that way in the real world, even though we have had a huge increase in 
manufacturing productivity, just as the automation experts predicted. According to the Economist, 
US manufacturing output doubled between 1970 and 2000 while manufacturing employment 
actually declined. Many people assume that the decline in manufacturing jobs has been caused by 
foreign competition. That’s been a factor, but the biggest cause has been the increase in 
productivity. Output per worker has more than doubled, just as we were told it would. We haven’t 
switched to a twenty hour week, however. There is some evidence, in fact, that many people are 
actually working longer hours. 

There are a number of reasons why this happened and | will probably discuss the whole question 
of economic growth at some point in this series. The twenty-hour week seemed plausible in 1957 
and the idea of mass leisure intrigued me. What would happen if most of the population had that 
much leisure on their hands? Work fulfills important psychological functions in our society. 

| felt the behavior of the old European aristocracies could provide us with a few clues. In spite of 
their claims to superiority, aristocrats were really a pretty random cross-section of the population. In 
the eighteenth century, in France and other European countries, aristocrats became people who 
lived lives of almost complete leisure. What did they do with their time? 

For some reason, I’ve always been interested in the history of Versailles. | read a lot of Alexander 
Dumas when | was young, and his picture of court life at Versailles in his books about eighteenth 
century France made an impression that encouraged me to read about the real history. Louis XIV 
had deliberately lured the aristocracy to his palace and turned potential rebels into indolent courtiers. 
The aristocrats had regained some of their power after he died but Versailles was still a society of 
idlers. What do people do when you relieve them of necessity? 

One thing they do is compete for social status. They politic. They intrigue. They feud and fight 
duels. 

In the story | was developing, status, for many people, would revolve around the ethic many of 
my contemporaries seemed to be deriving from psychotherapy. The person who could claim to be 
more psychologically secure would be a superior person. The duel would be a psychological test. 

There would be just two rules, | decided. You had to answer every question you were asked. And 
the person who left the table first lost. 

You didn’t have to tell the truth when you answered a question. You could lie. But you couldn't 
just sit there and stonewall. You had to give your opponent something he could work with. 

| had sold three stories at that point and they had all been told in the third person. For this story | 
switched to first person. The story would include a lot of stuff about the hero’s feelings and thoughts. 
| felt it would be more natural if he himself talked about his feelings. It wouldn’t seem like an 
intrusion by the author. 

First person raises a problem. If the hero is talking to his contemporaries, he can’t explain things 
that they would already know. | got around this with a trick I’ve used a couple of times since. The 
hero is telling the story many years after it happened. He has to fill in certain details because his 
younger readers may not be familiar with them. 

| decided at the start that the story would follow one of the classic patterns of the dueling story. At 
the climax, the hero would rise above the whole idea of dueling. He would have the strength of 
character to ignore the feelings of the audience and withdraw from the situation. 

He had to have an important secret-- something that would destroy him if it came out. | decided 
he would be sexually impotent. In a sexually permissive future society, he would be concealing the 
fact that he had never engaged in sex. As the story progressed, he would be backed into a corner by 
his opponent’s maneuvers. He would save his personal honor by standing up and revealing his 


secret before his opponent forced it out of him. He leaves the duel and the girl the two men have 
been fighting over joins him. 


| titled the story "Insecurity". Scott Meredith accepted it for marketing and it sold to Satellite, a 
short-lived magazine edited by Sam Moskowitz. The actual publication was a letdown. Sam had 
changed the title to "The Duel of the Insecure Man" and made all kinds of changes in the text 
without telling me. 

| had written the story in a spare, understated style. Sam had put in all the stuff | left out. He had 
also added lines that distorted the viewpoint behind the story and attributed outdated attitudes to the 
narrator. At one point, for example, the narrator in the Satellite version says that some women felt he 
was living the life of an "involuntary celibate" because he was a "moral idealist"-- an absurdity in the 
society depicted in the story. 

I’ve only had this problem twice in my whole career. Generally speaking, science fiction editors 
send you some kind of general request when they ask for a rewrite-- cut it by ten percent, eliminate 
a character, give me a new title, etc. They don’t try to rewrite your stuff themselves. And why should 
they? If a story doesn’t meet their desires, they can reject it and buy something else. 

There have been science fiction editors who had a reputation for meddling. Many science fiction 
writers have complained about the rewriting the founding editor of Galaxy, H.L. Gold, inflicted on 
their work. According to some accounts, Theodore Sturgeon would actually black out critical phrases 
and ink in the exact same phrase above it, so Gold wouldn’t have room to write in a change. I’ve had 
problems like that with local editors in Philadelphia but I’ve never had any serious complaints when 
I’ve worked with major science fiction editors. 


"Insecurity" was the first story to appear under the Tom Purdom byline. My first three sales were 
bylined Thomas E. Purdom. A few years ago, in an article in the Bulletin of the Science Fiction and 
Fantasy Writers of America, a writer argued that the middle initial is a science fiction tradition. | think 
you can demonstrate that the informal byline is supported by a strong tradition, too-- Ray Bradbury, 
Jack Vance, Greg Bear and (I presume) Kate Wilhelm and Connie Willis. 

Awriter’s byline is a brand name and | think most writers make good choices. Robert A. Heinlein 
has a sonorous, authoritative sound that fitted Heinlein’s status in the genre. Raymond D. Bradbury 
couldn’t possibly have written The Martian Chronicles. 

| switched to Tom Purdom partly because | liked the sound of it and partly because | liked Tom 
Godwin’s stuff. Tom Godwin is mostly known for his short story "The Cold Equations" but | was more 
impressed by a novella about a group of people who are marooned on a hell planet. They come 
from a hedonistic, individualistic culture and they survive because they acquire the pioneer (and 
military) virtues of self-sacrifice and group loyalty. 

The byline change had an unexpected drawback. When people asked me for autographs at 
science fiction gatherings, | would ask them what stories of mine they had read. About a third of 
them would tell me how much they liked "The Cold Equations". The first time | met Arthur Clarke, he, 
too, thought | had written "The Cold Equations". Scott Meredith even sent me a check for the reprint 
rights to "The Cold Equations." 


Two other things happened around this time. | switched to a regular, commission-only 
relationship with Scott Meredith and | came to a conclusion about story ideas. 

The first story | sent Scott Meredith after the switch was a novelette | had built around a political 
theme-- the need to choose the lesser evil, or some such thing. The agency returned it to me-- an 
inauspicious beginning to our new relationship-- and | Knew they were right. The story was lifeless. It 
had been hard to write, too. 

| decided that themes weren't story ideas. You had a story idea when your brain handed you a 
dramatic situation that really gripped you. 


Somerset Maugham once argued that critics assume writers start with a theme and invent some 
characters to illustrate it. It had been his experience, he said, that writers started with some 
characters and the theme grew out of their actions. You can apply the same argument to dramatic 
situations. 

A good dramatic situation will attract themes. If you have any kind of a brain, you will have 
thoughts about life that will fit that particular situation. But you have to start with the situation. Fiction 
is about specific people doing specific things. You don’t have the material for a good story until you 
have some good specifics. 


One of the people who hung around the Gilded Cage was an older man who owned a music 
store. One evening he told me | should write a story about a love school. It was a classic subject, he 
said. What would a school for love be like? 

The idea fitted into my vision of a highly leisured future society modeled on Versailles and other 
aristocratic cultures. Eighteenth century aristocrats spent some of their leisure discussing the 
complexities of the heart. The long, convoluted sentences they used may look funny to us, but they 
sometimes reflected more of the complexities of human feelings than the terser, half-understood 
semi-medical jargon many of the people | knew threw around. 

The other big influence on my next story was an event my friend Harold Lynch organized for the 
1958 Philadelphia Science Fiction Conference. Harold called it a "showdown" and it was supposed 
to be a form of dueling that would become popular in the future. Half a dozen of us stepped onto the 
stage, dressed in various costumey ways, and started assaulting each other with little rubber guns 
that fired ping-pong balls. 

In the story, | changed the ping-pong guns to a science fiction cliché-- stun guns. | didn’t have the 
slightest idea how the guns would work. | think | thought of them as some kind of radiation weapon. 
SF writers used stun guns all the time. | could assume my readers would simply accept them. 

In later years, | took the concept of non-lethal weapons more seriously and came up with two 
different mechanisms, Oddly enough, the cliché radiation stun gun may yet become a reality. 
According to New Scientist, an Indiana company is working on a version that combines a laser 
beam with electric shock. The laser creates a narrow tube of ionized air and the electric charge 
travels down the temporary path the laser has created. 

This was the second time | had injected some form of dueling into a story. Anumber of science 
fiction writers have included dueling in their visions of the future. It’s dramatic and writers can always 
invent futures in which the custom has been revived. (It may even be plausible. In his recent history 
of swordmanship, By the Sword, Richard Cohen says German students may still be engaging in 
clandestine face-scarring duels.) I’ve always found the subject personally fascinating and had read 
several books on the history of dueling-- the kind of reading project | tend to take on every now and 
then. 

| had opted for a turtleneck and a black beret when | participated in Harold’s showdown, so the 
hero became a young man named Frenchie Wald. The love school in the story became a 
combination of psychotherapy, personal advice, and personally tailored exercises. 

As | remember it, | made several attempts to make this story work. The showdown was a big help 
when | realized | could use it. It gave me a bang-bang action opening and it externalized the hero’s 
inner conflict. 

The story revolves around an emotional paradox. Frenchie is a young man who is committed to 
the pursuit of excellence. He enrolls in the love school because he wants to be really good at loving, 
in the same way he wants to be good at everything else. "Everything | do, | do well," he tells the 
reader. After two semesters, he has learned that to be really loving he has to be less competitive. He 
has responded by selling his stun gun and leaving his showdown gang. He has also abandoned his 
pursuit of a very attractive young woman. He has learned from the school that she was merely a 
trophy he was trying to wear on his arm. 


When the story opens, Frenchie is watching his showdown gang, the Golden Horn Irregulars, go 
down to defeat. He is involved with a young woman with whom he feels he can have a truly loving 
relationship but the young woman isn’t happy. Their relationship is cooling. 

The plot of the story involved Frenchie’s efforts to improve things. The climax comes when he is 
challenged to a really tough showdown and realizes Sandy wants him to fight. She needs a high 
status lover who can help her bolster her own self-image. Frenchie stands there with his thoughts 
whirling in circles. He isn’t supposed to showdown or compete because he’s trying to learn how to 
love. He knows he will accept any excuse to compete and may be rationalizing. But Sandy needs 
the prestige and status he has been trying to do without. The whole thing is too much for him, he 
tells the reader. The only solid thing he could see was Sandy and her needs.... 

If my memories are correct, | tried to write the story in the third person and kept getting stuck. It 
didn't fall into place until | switched to first person. Like "Insecurity", the story revolves around the 
hero’s analysis of his feelings. The description of the self-analysis seems more natural when it’s 
done by the character himself. 


Scott Meredith accepted the story for marketing and sold it to Amazing. It was a very satisfying 
sale. | thought it was a good, solid story and Amazing was a good market. Amazing had been the 
first science fiction magazine when it appeared on the stands in 1926. It was the magazine that 
turned science fiction into a distinct genre, with its own specialized magazines. It had been 
converted to a digest sized magazine-- the mark of quality in those days-- and it was surviving the 
shakeout that had followed the big boom of the early 50’s. Under the editorship of Cele Goldsmith, it 
was publishing some very respectable science fiction. 

The story was also a personal landmark. Writer’s Digest had published an article by a writer who 
had discussed his first sales. He had thought he would sell everything he wrote after he made his 
first sale, the writer said, but he had discovered the second sale was almost as hard as the first. He 
hadn't started to sell consistently until he had made his fifth sale. 

| had remembered that and decided my fifth sale was my next important goal. | was beginning to 
feel | really was a writer. | wasn’t a full time writer or a "professional writer", but | felt | had 
demonstrated that | could sit down at the typewriter with some confidence | was writing words that 
would eventually appear in print. 


| didn’t normally read Time magazine but | bought a copy one week because the cover story was 
an article on Harry Bellafonte, who was going through a peak period as an actor and calypso singer. 
At some point in the article, it mentioned that Bellafonte had achieved the ultimate contemporary 
status symbol-- regular sessions with a psychotherapist. 

The paragraph triggered a story idea as soon as | read it. | lowered the magazine and 
contemplated a world in which psychotherapists really could change almost any aspect of a person’s 
personality, but their services were so expensive they could only be used by very successful people. 
Suppose you were a sadist, for example. Suppose you wanted to be healthy and whole but you 
could only raise the money by doing something that would hurt other people-- by actually fulfilling 
the desire you wanted to destroy. The heart of the story, as | saw it, would be a man who could only 
achieve his aims by cooperating with the very evil he was trying to destroy. 

| Knew it was a great idea as soon as | got it. | knew it could be compressed into a relatively short 
length-- about 3500 words. It would be a tight, savage little story. (| was seeing Sara almost every 
night by then and she laughed when | told her I’d just had a great idea for a story and used those 
very words, tight and savage. She claimed | actually rubbed my hands when | said it.) 

| had left Aero Service-- | had been fired, in fact-- and | was now working as an airline reservation 
agent, a job that seemed to attract people who had a year or two of college and didn’t quite fit the 
contemporary job market. | plotted the story in between phone calls over the next couple of days. It 
fell into place with very little effort on my part. 


Recent research had established that the brain had pleasure centers that could be stimulated 
electrically. There had been some well publicized rats who ignored food and water while they 
compulsively worked a lever that activated a wire connected to their pleasure centers. | decided my 
hero would work in a section of my future Philadelphia called the Carnival. He would operate a booth 
that sold sessions with a device that stimulated the human pleasure centers. He got a commission 
every time he got someone to use the device. If they became addicted, he got a percentage of all 
their future sessions. 

| called the device "the huxley". Aldous Huxley had been writing books about his experiences 
with drugs and his Brave New World had featured a drug called soma that had the same effects as 
my electrical contraption. 

The heart of the story would be the hero’s seduction of a woman customer. He knows she is a 
potential addict and he has to maneuver to get her to try the huxley. The climax | came up with was 
a twist. His relief has discovered he is holding down two jobs-- a crime in my twenty-hour work week 
society. The relief demands a part of his future earnings, they have a brief pointless fight, and the 
hero’s quest receives a setback. 

| think | got the title, "The Holy Grail", pretty early. It refers to the hero’s image of himself as a 
cured, fully healthy human. | thought the image of the glowing, golden cup fitted the mood of the 
story. In my mind, the story and its setting had a colorful, Baroque quality. 

The story begins just after the sadist has beaten his wife. | was particularly pleased with the 
Opening paragraph: 

Morgan Valentine had a wife. She lay on the floor with blood running out of her mouth. 

| thought it was the best opening | had come up with. | showed the story to someone who asked 
me about it, a little after it appeared in print, and they actually let out a gasp and nearly dropped the 
book. 

Writers normally work with invisible audiences. | had seen someone react to something | had 
written exactly as | had hoped they would. 


Scott Meredith accepted the story for marketing and sent me a comment from H.L. Gold. "| would 
like to buy a lot from Purdom," Gold had written, "because when he’s good, he’s very, very good." 
Unfortunately, he also thought | had "a bitter cast of mind" which had dominated this particular story. 

| still hadn’t sold anything to Galaxy so | was certainly pleased with the first part of Gold’s 
comment. A few weeks later | received another note telling me the agency had sold "The Holy Grail" 
to SéntexisPibel fiiet priplicaltiantiro lig ySeriSsiette foretfanrserieSseries such as Terry Carr’s 
Universe anthologies and Damon Knight's Orbit. Each number contained original stories, just like a 
magazine, but it was a paperback book and it came out about twice a year. It paid the same rates as 
the top science fiction magazines, it was published by Ballantine, which was then the most 
prestigious publisher in the field, and Frederik Pohl only bought about twenty stories a year. It was 
the best sale | had made up to that date-- my first sale to the upper level of the genre. 

| got the letter on a Saturday. | happened to know Sara was working so | hurried over to her 
office. She was so pleased with the news she insisted we had to show the letter to the other 
Presbyterian editors who were working on Saturday. They all seemed to enjoy hearing that Sara’s 
boyfriend had sold the Holy Grail. 


Somewhere around this time Sara and | both became confirmed city people. | had started living 
in Philadelphia when | dropped out of college because my parents had moved to the Philadelphia 
suburbs after my father retired from the Navy for the second time, at the end of the Korean conflict. | 
could have settled in New York or some other major city, but Philadelphia was there, right at the end 
of the commuter railway tracks, and | had moved into center city without giving the matter much 
thought. At a time when most young Americans were creating a way of life based in the suburbs, | 
was discovering the pleasures and efficiencies of the big city. 


We liked hanging around the Gilded Cage. We liked going to the Philadelphia Orchestra. We took 
in traveling Broadway shows like L’i/ Abner. The Old Vic came to town (it’s now the Royal 
Shakespeare Company) and we saw all three productions: Henry V, Hamlet, and Twelfth Night. We 
had good times eating in restaurants with our friends and more good times when people dropped by 
the little three story brick rowhouse Sara shared with her roommate. A cop banged a black guy on 
the head outside their door and Sara’s roommate called the American Civil Liberties Union and got 
us acquainted with the director of the ACLU, a very interesting guy whom | still see now and then at 
concerts. You could do all this, furthermore-- and a lot more-- merely by walking from place to place. 
Almost everything that interested us could be found just a few blocks from our houses and 
apartments. | walked back and forth to work on weekdays, walked to Sara’s office after | finished my 
nightly writing stint (she liked to start work late and work in the evening), and walked back to her 
place with her. 

I’ve written other stories set in Philadelphia. I’ve also written about unnamed cities that were 
based on Philadelphia. But center city Philadelphia has also influenced my vision of lunar cities, 
asteroid habitats, and long-duration star ships. Center city has taught me people can live interesting, 
pleasant lives in places where lots of people and things are crammed into a small area. 

Laurence Janifer was a New York science fiction writer. He and | once got into a mild city-vs.- 
suburb debate with a suburbanite who assailed us with the ultimate suburbanite argument and 
reminded us of his intimate, day to day contact with grass and trees. 

"| don’t write stories about conflicts among trees," Janifer said. 


"Excellence" appeared in the October, 1959 Amazing. At the 1959 Philcon, Harold Lynch 
reminded the audience of the showdown he had put on the previous year and read the opening of 
my story. | wasn’t there to read it myself. In June, | had been informed that the United States Army 
had finally decided it needed my services. | had advised Scott Meredith of this change in my 
circumstances and they had assured me typewriters were common items on military posts and 
many of their clients had continued their careers while they were in the army. 

On July 14 (Bastille Day, as my friends enjoyed pointing out), | reported to the induction center on 
North Broad Street. A sergeant arranged us in a formation in a side room while a captain lounged in 
a corner. 

The sergeant had a loud, slightly singsong voice. "If you wish to accept induction at this time," the 
sergeant intoned, "say ‘Here, sir’ and take one step forward. If you do not wish to accept induction, 
say ‘Here, Sir’ and remain in place. | must advise you that if you do not accept induction you are 
subject to five and ten-- five years imprisonment and a ten thousand dollar fine." 

The sergeant called out our names and we all said "Here, sir," and took one step forward. 

"See how easy it is to get a job with the government," the captain said. 
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Installment Three: PsiFi 


In the history of science fiction, John W. Campbell, Jr. is noted for two things. He was the editor 
who transformed pulp science fiction into a respectable literary genre and he had an unfortunate 
tendency to become infatuated with half-baked pseudo-scientific ideas. 

Sometime in the 50’s, Campbell became obsessed with telepathy, telekinesis, and other kinds of 
extra-sensory mental power. The subject had normally been referred to as "extra-sensory 
perception" outside the science fiction world, but Campbell dubbed it psionics, for reasons | have 
never bothered to track down. By the end of the fifties, Campbell was publishing so many psi stories 
that some wits suggested he should call his magazine Astounding Psionce Fiction. 

It was, as far as | was concerned, one of the worst things that had ever happened to science 
fiction. | had started beefing up my science background a few years after | left college and | had 
been reading Scientific American and other sources of good science writing. | had worked my way 
through articles that buzzed with unfamiliar terms like nucleotide and MRNA and acquired a fuzzy 
understanding of the developments taking place in molecular biology. Anybody could see that we 
were standing on the brink of revolutionary developments in the life sciences. Science fiction writers 
were ignoring very real possibilities and filling the science fiction magazines with stories about 
something that was probably never going to become a factor in the real world. 

In the 30’s and 40’s, Campbell had midwifed a literary form that laid equal stress on literary 
values and knowledgeable scientific and technological extrapolation. Now he was popularizing a 
type of science fiction that could be written by writers who didn’t know the difference between a 
molecule and an atom. 

Still, in spite of that, | felt that psi was a legitimate science fiction subject, in moderation. Alfred 
Bester’s telepathy novel, The Demolished Man, was one of the landmarks of the early 50’s. Bester’s 
teleportation novel, The Stars My Destination, is one of the most influential science fiction novels 
ever written. | had also been struck by a Poul Anderson short story, "Night Song", which was a kind 
of anti-psi story. 

Somebody-- | think it was James Blish-- had pointed out that the average psi story treated 
telepathy as if it was a variation on the telephone. Anderson had understood that a telepath would 
have to develop an enormous tolerance for human nature. The narrator of his story is a telepath who 
has been receiving the thoughts of the people around him since he was a child. In a few perfectly 
written pages, "Night Song" portrays a man who has been exposed to the unvarnished reality of 
human nature and learned to accept it. 

| had even written two psi stories myself. The first one had been composed when | was still living 
in Florida. It was called "Number Ten Downing Street" and it described a telepathic duel between a 
telepathic prime minister and the telepaths who were trying to break through his defenses and kill 
him. H.L. Gold rejected it with a personal note telling me had almost purchased it for Galaxy. He had 
rejected it, he said, because he had been buying too many esp stories. 

Gold had published The Demolished Man about a year earlier, and triggered off the first wave of 
esp stories. If he had bought my opus, | would have become a selling writer while | was still in the 
ninth grade. 


In the second story, | had carried Poul Anderson’s idea one step further and assumed a telepath 
would receive the emotions of the people around him. 

Freudian psychology teaches us that we drive certain emotions out of our consciousness 
because we find them shameful or evil. Some of the emotions a telepath would receive from others 
would be the emotions he was repressing. Wouldn't he react by attacking the source of the 
emotions, in the same way we normal, untelepathic humans often attack people who display the 
traits we are repressing? My story, "In the Country of the Horta", described an entire species that 
had developed telepathy and reacted to the development by becoming paranoids. Nobody bought it, 
but | resurrected the Horta a few years later and gave them a pivotal role in my first paperback. 

A few weeks before | received my draft notice, | started reading a book on the history of 
witchcraft. | don’t know why | decided to read such a book. | have only one memory of its contents. | 
took it on a trip to the New Jersey shore and it set off a train of thought while | was lying on the 
beach reading. 

The book had evoked a picture of the worldview many of our ancestors lived with. They had lived 
in a world, as far as they were concerned, in which an individual who might be located miles away, 
someone you had never met, could strike you down at any time. Wouldn't a world infested with 
people who possessed psi powers look exactly like the world they believed they inhabited? 

In many psi stories, the hero simply discovered he possessed his powers. | visualized a future in 
which we had developed some way to uncover our latent powers. In most science fiction stories 
written at that time, it seemed to me, the technological devices were usually machines of some kind. 
| wanted something different-- something no one else seemed to be using. | would have my 
characters use drugs, | decided. (This seems laughable now, but the big boom in drug use still lay a 
few years in the future.) 

In my future world, we had developed drugs that unleashed the psi powers. But the drugs had to 
be used under controlled, carefully monitored conditions. People who simply swallowed a few pills 
and started receiving emotions and moving objects with their minds could respond to the emotions 
flowing into their brains by becoming paranoid or catatonic. Some of them would become homicidal. 

| tried to maintain the connection with magic as | developed the background. Hovering in the 
back of the story, never explicitly stated, was the idea that the witches and magicians of the past had 
really been Talents, as people with psi powers were called in the story. Ritual and the use of physical 
objects helped Talents control their powers. If you wanted to kill someone at a distance, for example, 
you focused your mind by stabbing and slashing a picture of your victim. 

The hero would be a Talent who had learned to control his powers. He would subdue homicidal 
experimenters by merging with their minds and overcoming their emotions. He would triumph 
primarily because he possessed the virtues of tolerance, compassion, and total self-understanding. 

He would obviously need years of training. But it seemed to me he would need any crutch that 
would help him maintain his sanity when he was merged with a deranged mind. He should have 
some kind of religious faith, | decided-- a set of beliefs that would keep him functioning when more 
rational techniques failed. 


When science fiction writers inserted religion into their stories, they usually opted for Catholicism. 
Catholics had a semi-military bureaucracy, colorful rituals, and an intellectually sophisticated 
theology. 

Pits taal characters tended to be ignorant, anti-science fanatics, like the members of the 
puritanical sect depicted in Heinlein’s novel Revolt in 2100. | had attended a Southern 
fundamentalist church during some of my teenage years, so | had no trouble accepting Heinlein’s 
vision of a future religious dictatorship. | had seen first-hand the kind of Protestant religious leaders 
who sometimes bedeviled the protagonists of science fiction stories. 

One of the ministers we knew in Florida once told his wife he wanted to go for a drive ona 
Sunday night when it was pouring rain. He bundled his family into the car and they drove around in 
the dark. They passed a church where a friend of his was preaching a Sunday evening service and 


his wife suggested they go in. The minister shook his head and they drove on. They passed the 
church a couple of more times and the minister shook his head each time. 

Inside the church, the minister’s friend had been talking up the need for a revival. A revival 
generally lasted two weeks. Every night there would be a collection. The visiting minister would get a 
share of the proceeds. The church-- and its minister-- would pocket the rest. 

The minister’s friend reached the climax of his service. He bowed his head and prayed, fervently, 
for the great revival his church needed. Send us, he prayed, a preacher who can lead us out of 
sin....a man who can give us the kind of revival this church needs. 

The preacher said Amen, the congregation opened its eyes, and lo-- the man they had prayed for 
was standing in the door, sent by the Lord at the exact right moment. 

Another preacher once asked us to imagine that the word RESSURECT had been written in 
flaming letters across the front of the church. He then went through each letter and told us what it 
meant. When he got to the second E, he advised us it stood for Except. 

"Except the Lord," he yelled, "and you will be saved!" 

My father was a fundamentalist Southern Baptist and my mother was an Italian Catholic who had 
grown up in Hartford, Connecticut. They had met because the Navy had a submarine base in New 
London. | had been exposed to Catholicism when we lived with my mother’s relatives in Connecticut 
during World War II and Protestant fundamentalism when we lived in Florida. 

By the time | reached my early twenties, | had become areligious. | didn’t feel hostile to religion 
but | didn’t need it either. | was perfectly content-- and still am-- with a worldview shaped by totally 
secular philosophers like Confucius and Albert Camus; skeptics like Voltaire and Lucian of 
Samasota; the tragic outlook of works like the /liad and A Farewell to Arms; and all the literature, 
including science fiction, that connects you to the pulse and flow of life. 

Religion was one of the major reasons Sara and | hesitated to get married. Her religious beliefs 
were an important part of Sara’s life. She had earned her graduate degree at one of the leading 
Protestant seminaries in the United States-- McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. She had 
studied everything a Presbyterian minister studied except Latin and Greek. She had a well- 
organized theological worldview that | found interesting and respectable, even if | didn’t share it. 

When | look back over my life and contemplate my parents’ marriage and the forty-six years Sara 
and | were married, | find myself drawing a moral. | think it’s one of the most important thoughts I’ve 
evelf bddindamentalist Baptist and a Roman Catholic marry, they’re probably going to have trouble. If 
a Presbyterian lady and a secular gentleman marry, they will probably do all right. 

Religion-- like politics-- should never override common decency and basic courtesy. 

During our young-married period, Sara would sometimes sit down with our Catholic and Jewish 
friends and discuss the beliefs they shared and the points on which they differed. They were all 
obviously having a good time. 

| had read some of the writings of Reinhold Niehbuhr, the great Protestant theologian who had 
campaigned against pacifism and appeasement in the years before World War II, so | knew 
Protestantism had a theological tradition that was just as intellectually disciplined as the Catholic 
tradition. My relationship with Sara and her friends increased my familiarity with the higher levels of 
Protestant thought. | decided my hero’s religion would be a variation on Protestant Christianity that 
reflected some of the undercurrents | was picking up. Religions, it seemed to me, tend to go through 
cycles. They start with enthusiasm and genuine emotion and ossify into rote rituals and rigid codes 
of conduct. Then a reformer emerges-- a Buddha, a Jesus, a Martin Luther-- and they return to their 
fundamental visions and emotions. 

In most Protestant churches at that time, communion was a cold, uninspiring ritual centering on 
little squares of store-bought cottony bread and miniscule glasses filled with sips of grape juice. In 
my future religion, communion would be a true communal feast, with real wine, big round loaves of 
fresh baked bread, and lots of socializing. It would be a looser, more colorful, more emotionally 
liberated form of Protestant Christianity. It was, in fact, a rather accurate foreshadowing of the 
developments that took place in many Protestant churches over the next decade. 


The name for this religion came from a magazine cartoon. Americans were just discovering Zen- 
Buddhism at that time. It had become a fad among California beatniks. Most of the people | knew 
had heard of things like the sound of one hand clapping. In the cartoon, two Japanese hipsters were 
walking through Tokyo. "Honorable cat," one says, "it’s the greatest-- Zen-Christianity!" 

My hero would be called Andrew Sordman-- a not very subtle linkage to traditional fantasy 
heroes. His religion would be called Zen-Christianity. 


"Sordman the Protector" was my first kitchen-sink story-- as in "throw in everything but the 
kitchen sink." Alfred Bester once argued that everything in a science fiction story should be different. 
If your hero checked into a hotel, you should ask yourself what a hotel would be like in the 25th 
century and show the reader the differences. 

| hadn’t read that statement yet but | would have agreed with it if | had. There had been some talk 
about disposable paper clothing around this time so | had the people in my story wear elaborate 
formal clothing which they changed several times a day. Sordman wears a gray morning coat in the 
morning and switches to something else in the afternoon. The characters in the story address each 
other by formal, somewhat Germanic titles, such as Manager, Citizen, and Politician. 

| had sported a beard for a few months about this time and it had come in red. Sordman became 
"a big young man with shaggy black hair and a red beard." (I had a crew cut, just for the record.) 

| also gave Sordman some writerly magic. | had discovered-- like a lot of people-- that | did some 
of my best thinking when my hands were occupied with routine tasks. Sordman maintains his mental 
focus by juggling when he turns on his full powers. | kept certain objects in my writing area as | 
moved from apartment to apartment, so it would look the same everywhere | went, and Sordman 
wears special clothes for the same reason. 

For the setting, | grabbed an idea Frank Lloyd Wright had been publicizing-- a mile high building. 
In the America of the story, the landscape is dominated by mile high buildings. Every building is a 
complete city, with stores, offices, apartments, theaters-- everything you would find in a city. The 
land around the buildings is mostly occupied by forest-- another touch that linked the story with the 
world of magic. 

Structurally, the story was a classic mystery story. A murder is committed and the hero 
interrogates people. Sordman had some residual ability to pick up people’s emotions even when he 
wasn’t drugged and | found this was a concept that had literary potential. In mystery novels, the 
writer usually heightens interest during interrogation scenes by presenting us with a series of 
interesting characters. In my interrogation scenes, thanks to Sordman’s powers, | could go right to 
the heart of a character’s motivations in a couple of paragraphs. 

The climax comes when the murderer bolts before Sordman can arrest him. He runs into the 
forest with a lynch mob in pursuit and Sordman must turn on his full powers and bring the murderer 
under control before the lynch mob finds him. 

A touch of sex underlined Sordman’s religious liberation. He is supposed to stay in touch with his 
body while he is cavorting with his mental powers, so he calls his wife on the visiphone and asks her 
to undress for him. She is a bit surprised-- "Andy!" she says, "My, my"-- but she fulfills his request 
with good-natured enthusiasm. 

| sent the story off to Scott Meredith and they let me know they were taking it out to market. It 
was the last story | wrote before | started my two years in the army. 


A funny thing happened to me during basic training. | discovered | didn’t feel comfortable with the 
idea of killing people in cold blood. 

| had never considered myself a pacifist. | had reached my teens, and started thinking about 
politics, at a time when everybody agreed that the carnage of World War II could have been avoided 
if the democracies had been willing to fight when the fascists started their aggressions. | believed 
President Truman had made the correct decision when he had decided to resist the North Korean 
attack on South Korea. | thought the Cold War policy of containment made sense. | didn’t like being 


in the army but | couldn’t object to it on moral grounds. | put up with all the things | hated, did what | 
was supposed to, and reminded myself that this was a temporary ordeal. | even took some pleasure 
in the fact that | had shot two points short of expert when we had qualified with our rifles. 

The feeling that disturbed me crept into my consciousness during a routine night firing exercise. 
We were dug in on a hill and we were supposed to fire into the darkness, where an imaginary 
enemy was advancing toward us. We were rehearsing an ambush, and | could imagine what that 
would be like in real life. We wouldn’t be firing in the heat of battle. We would be deliberately mowing 
people down before they knew we were there. 

| decided | was an emotional pacifist, even if | wasn’t an intellectual pacifist. It was a conclusion 
that had no practical significance. There were no wars going on at the time. After basic training, | 
would probably be assigned to some kind of support job. Most people in the army were. 

When | got my orders at the end of basic training | had the weird feeling someone in the army 
had read my mind and found the perfect compromise. | was supposed to report to Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, the home of the Army Medical Corps. If | ever went into combat, | would go as a 
medic. | would be exposed to the same dangers as the combat troops, but my primary mission 
would be saving lives, not killing. 

As | realized later, no one in the army had peeked into my soul. Bright draftees usually ended up 
in two specialties, clerk-typist and medic. If you were a three year volunteer, you could choose 
almost any specialty the army offered. If you were a two year draftee, the army had to assign you to 
a specialty that only required two or three months extra training after basic. | had inadvertently 
volunteered for the medical corps when | had gone through a receiving line shortly after | had been 
drafted. A clerk had asked me what | wanted to do in the army and | had told him | didn’t want to do 
clerical work. | had done clerical work in civilian life, | said. | would like to do something else. 


One evening, while | was still training at Fort Sam, the mail clerk called my name at mail call, as 
expected. Sara wrote me every day and | usually managed to scratch out a daily letter to her. This 
time my mail contained something unexpected-- an envelope from Scott Meredith. They had sold 
"Sordman the Protector" to Galaxy. 

My memory of the event is pretty hazy. | think | was still getting used to army life. | do remember 
that my initial reaction created a stir up and down the line | was standing in. | had never told 
anybody | was a writer. The guy next to me said "I thought you worked for the airlines!" and | 
apologetically mumbled that | was a writer, too. 

Sordman was 10,000 words long, so it was my first novelette sale, as well as my first sale to one 
of the Big Three. All my previous sales had been short stories that ran 3-5,000 words. In the 
magazines, novelettes were stories of about 10-15,000 words and they usually carried the bylines of 
writers with recognizable names. The stories that got top billing on the covers were usually 
novelettes. Beginners wrote short stories. 

Non-writers sometimes think there’s something funny about the fact that some publications pay 
by the word. They'll ask you if you get paid for words like the and with. They usually want to know if 
you throw in extra words so you'll get paid more. 

Full time high-volume pulp writers certainly did some padding, but I’ve always tried to write the 
tightest prose | can put together. | like tight, economical writing and shorter works are easier to sell. 
A 5,000 word story that sells earns a bigger check than a 6,000 word story that doesn't. | had 
decided this story should weigh in at 10,000 words when | had first conceived it and | had adhered 
to that self-imposed word limit all the time | had been writing it. 


"Sordman the Protector" appeared in the August, 1960 issue of Galaxy. | was putting in my time 
at my final duty station, the medical section of a tank battalion stationed at Fort Benning, Georgia. | 
had acquired several friends who were science fiction readers and aspiring writers. The story didn’t 
get cover billing but H.L. Gold gave it something that we all found just as impressive-- three 
illustrations by Wallace Wood. 


Wally Wood was one of the illustrators who had established MAD magazine in its first 
incarnation, when it was a comic book that made fun of the other comics. He had an uncanny ability 
to duplicate the style of the comic he was spoofing. He was one of the best illustrators in the 
business and he had produced one of the best illustrations my stories have ever received. 

The main illustration was a full pager that depicted the moment when Sordman turned on his 
powers. It contained four portraits of Sordman, rising up the page through a haze of cosmic clouds-- 
a heroic figure floating in a storm of fundamental forces. | had visualized Sordman as beefy and 
Wood drew him as muscular, but that was a minor matter. Wood had portrayed Sordman as | had 
described him-- a big young man with shaggy hair and a beard--and he had captured the essence of 
my vision. 

” Wood's other drawings were just as effective. One of them showed the moment when the 
murderer runs away. It was a front view, with Sordman in the background, and Gold had placed it in 
the center of the two page spread. You turned the page and wham-- he was running right toward 
you. The three illustrations evoked the mood of the story as well as it could possibly be evoked-- 


probably better than the author had. 
| never met Wally Wood but | have talked to some of the other artists who have illustrated my 


work. In the science fiction world, the top illustrators and cover artists are just as well Known and 
admired as the top writers. The best of them are some of the pleasantest, most interesting people in 
the business. As Wood’s illustrations for "Sordman" demonstrate, most of them really do read the 
words they embellish with their work. 


The daily letters Sara and | had been exchanging had continued our discussions about marriage. 
By the time | came home on leave at Christmas, we had about decided we were going to take the 
plunge. Sara had even picked the engagement ring she wanted. 

| bought the ring the day before my final proposal. | had known she had been engaged once 
before so | was a little surprised by her reaction when | put the ring on her finger. It turned out this 
was the first time she had been engaged "with a ring." 

| felt the ring she had chosen summed up the things we had in common, in spite of our religious 
differences. In those days, an inexpensive diamond ring cost fifty dollars. The rings most young 
women flourished in front of their friends usually cost hundreds of dollars. | had assumed | would 
buy her a fifty dollar ring-- the best | could afford on a private’s pay. 

Instead, she had picked a ring she had seen in a center city second hand store. It had a 
miniscule diamond-- one sixteenth of a karat--- but it had an ornate, old fashioned setting she liked. 
It cost twenty-seven dollars. 

My fiancée had outmaneuvered all the pressures that commerce and social custom apply to 
young brides. She had picked a ring that seemed special partly because it had cost so /ittle. | 
thought there was something supremely classy about a woman who could pull that off. 
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Installment Four: Through Time and Space with 
Giacomo Casanova, Episode One 


In the last fifteen years, I’ve written two groups of stories that take place in the same 
interplanetary future. One is a set of three novelettes that | call my military brat stories. The other 
contains four novelettes that chronicle the adventures of a character based on Giacamo Casanova. | 
started working on the military brat stories first, but I’m going to start with Casanova. The Casanova 
stories are more fun. 


| started writing stories about a character based on Casanova because of my incurably 
contrarian nature: | wanted to write a story in which a technological development was an unqualified 
boon to the people who used it. 

Science fiction, in my opinion, is almost inherently technophobic. To have stories, you must 
have plots. To have plots, you must have conflicts and problems. The necessities of drama nudge 
science fiction writers toward a dark view of the future. Tell a bunch of science fiction writers we are 
going to add several hundred years to the human lifespan and they will immediately start talking 
about over population, cultural stagnation, and other dreary consequences of a world in which we no 
longer have to be oppressed by the knowledge we are probably going to die long before most of us 
want to end our adventures. 

One day | got a vision of a future in which people could become expert musicians merely by 
purchasing an implant. | pictured a world in which hordes of people had a wonderful time playing 
string quartets and eighteenth century trio sonatas with their friends. 

Nowadays we think of music as something most people consume. Professional musicians 
play and the rest of us listen. For most of Western history, music was something people did. If you 
wanted music, you made it yourself. You sang, you danced, you played an instrument. Aristocrats 
could hire musicians to play for them but they usually played, too. Most of the music loving 
aristocrats we encounter in European history were enthusiastic musicians. Elizabeth Tudor played a 
type of harpsichord called the virginals. Frederick the Great was a flutist. The German prince who 
hired Bach to be his music director played in the concertos Bach wrote for his orchestra. 

During the Baroque period, composers published thousands of sonatas and other pieces for 
soloists and small ensembles. The primary market for this material was the musicians themselves. 
Much of the literature written for consorts of viols, for example, was played by gentlemen who got 
together with their friends in the same way other people might get together to play cards. Even 
today, people who play the piano or some other instrument constitute a big segment of the audience 
at chamber music concerts. 

In the future | wanted to write about, the trend of the last three centuries had been reversed. 
Instead of buying an expensive sound system, you bought a "performance system." "Information 
molecules" were implanted in your nervous system, you were provided with a learning program and 
a musical instrument, and in six months, after one hour of practice per day, you could play as well as 
the average graduate of Julliard or the Curtis Institute of Music. 


Normally in a science fiction story about a technological development you get your plot from 
the problems created by the invention. James Blish once said that if a story idea arrives in your head 
background first, you should ask yourself "Who will this hurt?" Once you know the answer to that 
question, you have your story. 

It’s a good piece of advice, but | wasn’t interested in hurting anyone. | wanted to write about 
people having a good time with a new technology. | didn’t want to write about people developing 
cancer of the nervous system or bashing their friends to death with their violin cases because of 
some unexpected mental effect. 

| resolved the problem by expropriating a device that has been employed by a number of 
literary icons. | created a conflict by inventing a character who would have a disruptive effect on a 
small group of acquaintances. | took a character based on Casanova and let him tangle the sex lives 
of a group of men and women who spent their leisure hours playing Baroque music. 


| first encountered Casanova in a book called Twelve Against the Gods, the Story of Adventure 
by William Bolitho. Bolitho argued that Casanova was a successful lover because he fell in love with 
every woman he pursued. Time after time, Bolitho pointed out, we see Casanova squandering huge 
sums and taking enormous risks just so he can win the favor of the woman who has become his 
current obsession. 

| was only fifteen when | read Bolitho’s book and | thought his portrait of Casanova presented 
an attractive picture. There are other ways to view Casanova, but his memoirs certainly make a 
good case for Bolitho’s suggestion that he was a serial monogamist. 

Giacomo Casanova was born in Venice in 1725 and died in a central European castle in 1798. 
His travels took him the length and breadth of Europe-- from London to Moscow, from Holland to 
Constantinople. His active years spanned the decades when eighteenth century European society 
was at its height and he got a good look at the whole show. He fought duels, talked to famous 
people like Voltaire and Frederick the Great, engineered a famous prison escape, swindled 
aristocrats with scams based on numerology and astrology, tried his hand at careers in soldiering 
and the priesthood, and became wealthy operating a franchise of a French government lottery. He 
even played the violin in an opera house during a period when he was temporarily down and out. 

He didn’t become a legend, however, because of his conversations with celebrities and his 
prowess as a tourist. Casanova’s memoirs cover almost 4,000 printed pages in the standard English 
translation Willard Trask published in the 1960s. Most of the words on those pages depict 
Casanova’s love affairs. He conducted over 120 love affairs during the period described in the 
memoirs-- and he died before he could finish chronicling his amours. 

There can be no doubt Casanova’s love affairs were the central activity of his life. The 
memoirs are arranged by love affairs. Each section, with very few exceptions, is the story of a love 
affair. The other items-- the duels, his travels-- are brought up almost in passing. 

"Feeling that | was born for the sex opposite to mine," Casanova says in his foreword, "I have 
always loved it and done everything | could to make myself loved by it." Later he divides his life into 
three phases. In the first phase, he says, he attracted women by his person. In the second, his 
person had lost some of its appeal but he had acquired wealth. In the third, he had neither wealth 
nor person and he had to do the best he could. 

He was definitely not the kind of man who simply grabs any woman who happens to be 
available. He pursued particular women who had aroused his interest, one woman at a time, and the 
women who captivated him were never merely sources of physical pleasure. He always gives you 
some sense of their personalities. Seventy-five percent of carnal pleasure, he says, is talk. 


| had decided that the characters in my story would play Baroque music on period 
instruments-- replicas of the wooden flutes, lightly strung violins, and other instruments actually 
played in the period. They were playing eighteenth century music on eighteenth century instruments 


so it seemed reasonable to assume they would also have a lighthearted, eighteenth century attitude 
toward sex. The lover who commits suicide because he can’t have one particular woman is a 
nineteenth century conceit. To the eighteenth century courtier, sexual affairs were pleasures, not 
tragic encounters with fate. At the start of my story, the viewpoint character lives in a milieu in which 
he goes home with the flutist one night and the harpsichordist the next and no one takes the whole 
business too seriously. 

Casanova was an eighteenth century male but he went in for exclusive relationships. The 
Casanova character in my story, Joe Baske, creates problems because he pulls an attractive 
woman out of the group and introduces her to the emotional excitement of a true love affair. 

Joe wasn’t the viewpoint character in this story and | never indicated he was based on 
Casanova. He was a pivotal character, however, and | gave him traits based on the real Casanova. 
When | asked myself how he made his living-- an important aspect of all characterization, in my 
opinion-- | looked for something that would be a modern equivalent of Casanova’s gambling 
interests, and decided he would be a currency trader. Then | carried the idea one step further and 
said he specialized in the "Indian and Central European" currency markets. 

To me, little throwaway details like that are an important aspect of science fiction 
craftsmanship. They are the details that tell your readers they really are peering into a future that is 
significantly different from the present-- in this case, a world in which India and Central Europe have 
become important powers in the global economy. Earlier in the story, when | introduced the 
information molecules, | underlined the Indian connection by giving the scientist who developed 
them an Indian name. 

The information molecules had been chips when | first started planning the story. | changed 
them to molecules because | had already read several stories that involved implanted chips and | 
believe you should make all the details in a science fiction story as original as possible. Organic 
computers, possibly based on DNA molecules, are one of the future possibilities currently under 
research. They may not be any more probable than implanted skill chips, but they’re just as 
possible, and they were less familiar. 

| sent "Chamber Story" to Omni, a slick science-and-science fiction magazine which paid the 
top rates in the field and usually gave you an answer in a couple of weeks. The editor, Ellen Datlow, 
rejected it, as | had known she probably would. | submitted it to Gardner Dozois at /saac Asimov’s 
Science Fiction Magazine, Gardner asked me to make some minor changes to clarify the ending, 
and we exchanged a couple of letters and arrived at some phrases we could both live with. 

At some point while | was working on the story, it had occurred to me a character based on 
Casanova would make a great series character. He could travel all over some future society the way 
the real Casanova had traveled over Europe, and he had a built-in reason for getting into trouble. | 
was certain it was a wonderful idea. | knew it could be developed into something | would like. So 
naturally | put it aside and wrote other things. 


| wrote "Chamber Story" in 1991 and it appeared in the August, 1992 Asimov's. It was the third 
story | sold Gardner. 

Between 1973 and 1988, | had sold two short stories. Every time | tried to write a short story, | 
found myself thinking it had to be a novel, and ended up writing a novel proposal-- three sample 
chapters and an outline of the rest of the book. Unfortunately, none of my novel proposals sold. | 
had sold five novels before 1973 but my novel writing career seemed to be coming to an end, too. 

| hadn’t stopped writing. Like a lot of other writers, | had discovered that science fiction credits 
opened up opportunities in other fields. My science fiction had given me credits that helped me get 
non-fiction magazine assignments and my magazine articles had given me credits that helped me 
land assignments in a field that is sometimes called "business writing” or "corporate writing"-- 
reports, brochures, press releases, and other kinds of writing for private businesses and institutional 


clients like the University of Pennsylvania. It’s an interesting kind of work. It pays a lot more per hour 
than science fiction usually does. But for me it was always a sideline-- a way to earn money. 

| reentered the short story market almost by accident. Sara and | had developed an imaginary 
couple named Harold and Millicent who were the essence of well-bred propriety. We liked to have 
Harold and Millicent conversations in which we would speak to each other in clipped, understated 
exchanges and we had gradually learned many interesting facts about our alter egos. Harold was a 
Tudor-Smith. Millicent had been born a Cuddleby-- of the Puddleby Cuddlebys. The dog Harold 
walked every day was a Skye terrier named Dunkirk. Millicent slept until noon and spent her 
afternoons playing the harpsichord and doing good works. 

One day | decided | would write a short story about Harold and Millicent. | did it mostly as a 
little present for Sara-- something she and | could both enjoy, even if nobody bought it. 

The story | ended up with was the kind of thing | call an "offbeat" story-- stories, like Shirley 
Jackson’s "One Ordinary Day with Peanuts", that develop a kind of zany logic. Some of my favorite 
stories fall into this category. In my contribution to the genre, Harold and Millicent are living in an 
upgraded, more sanitary eighteenth century London. They maintain this idealized London by 
exercising the special powers of a lady and a gentleman. Lady Millicent has a Look; when she Looks 
at individuals who aren’t behaving properly, they shrivel up and withdraw from her presence. Sir 
Harold can part crowds with a few murmured Pardon mes and /f you pleases, and usually finds 
some way to convince people they should make a fine fellow like him happy by doing what he wants 
them to do. 

| wrote the story even though | knew it could only sell to two markets: The Magazine of 
Fantasy and Science Fiction, and Isaac Asimov’s Science Fiction Magazine. Asimov’s was 
supposed to be a pure science fiction magazine but my friend Gardner Dozois had become the 
editor and he had widened the range and included some fantasy and an occasional offbeat story. Ed 
Ferman rejected it for F&SF but Gardner sent me a postcard telling me he was buying it for 
Asimov's. | started thinking about other story possibilities and "A Proper Place to Live" became the 
first item in a string of short stories and novelettes. 


| sold the Harold and Millicent epic in August of 1988. Our son, Christopher, got married right 
after Labor Day and my writing career took another unexpected turn a few days after the wedding. | 
became a music critic. 

The road that led to this strange metamorphosis began with Abbot and Costello. One night 
when | was ten years old, | listened to their weekly radio show while | was lying in a darkened 
bedroom. Their guest that night was Fritz Kreisler, who was then one of the world’s most popular 
violinists. Kreisler traded a few jokes with Bud and Lou and started playing a piece that lasted about 
three or four minutes. Suddenly, the darkness was flooded with gold. 

The next morning | told my mother | wanted to take violin lessons. We were living in 
Connecticut then and she enrolled me in an inexpensive violin class. The lessons cost a dollar and 
you got a cheap violin, complete with case. Six weeks later, we moved to Florida, to a rural 
environment, and | never took another lesson. 

Nowadays music is so ubiquitous you have to make an effort to avoid it. In my teens 
broadcast music and recorded music were still relatively rare. Radio programming consisted of the 
kind of stuff you see on TV today-- dramas, comedies, soap operas, variety shows, and a small 
number of music programs. The long playing record and the high-fidelity sound system were just 
coming in. The people who owned equipment like that were mostly upper income types who went in 
for symphonies. My family owned a small portable record player but nobody played it much. Now 
and then | would hear a snatch of symphonic music on the radio, like thunder on the horizon. 

| didn’t start listening to music until | settled in Philadelphia at eighteen and started going to 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. In 1961, when | got out of the army, Sara and | became orchestra 
subscribers. We sat in the same seats in the middle of the second balcony for twenty-five years. 


When Christopher reached nine, we compared the cost of an orchestra ticket with the cost of a 
babysitter and added a third seat. 

My other youthful experience with live music took place at the Gilded Cage coffeehouse. | had 
started frequenting the Cage when | had dropped in one evening and noted a sign that said they had 
folk singing on Sunday afternoons. Like a lot of people my age, | had been lulled into folk-- and 
pseudo-folk-- by the thin tenor of a fat guy named Burl Ives. | had even owned some Burl lves 
records at one point. 

At the Gilded Cage, local amateurs and professionals sat around a big round table in the 
center of the main room and took turns singing for several hours every Sunday. | became a Cage 
regular because | came back every Sunday and gradually got to know a few people. It was the 
perfect place to hear folk music. The performers were the kind of good local musicians who created 
traditional folk music in the first place and you heard them in the kind of small-scale setting the 
original musicians had played in. 

| discovered Baroque music around the time Sara and | started thinking about marriage. A 
friend of hers put on a Baroque recording and | immediately knew | was hearing something | liked. 
After | got out of the army and we bought our first sound system, | started building a record 
collection that focused on early music-- the standard term for Baroque, Renaissance, and other 
Western music created before 1750. Around 1970, | fulfilled an old ambition and taught myself to 
play the recorder. A little later, | bought a harpsichord kit from the Zuckerman company and built a 
replica of a seventeenth century Flemish harpsichord (an adventure in itself), so Sara and | could 
play together. For the next few years, we spent part of our evenings playing Baroque dances and 
songs and exploring the lower levels of the sonata literature. By the time the gods decided | should 
be a music critic, | had been listening to recorded and live music for over thirty years, done a little 
music making myself, read a couple of thousand pages of program notes and album liners, and 
worked my way through a few books like Robert Donington’s The Interpretation of Early Music. | had 
acquired the kind of background | refer to as a "journalist's knowledge" in polite company and a 
"science fiction writer’s knowledge" when I’m among people who really understand things. You're not 
a true expert, but you can talk to experts. You can ask intelligent questions and put the answers into 
context. 

Science fiction writers tend to explore subjects and acquire that kind of background as they 
write SF. It’s one of the reasons many of them add non-fiction to their output. 

None of this activity would have earned me a critic’s gig at a major newspaper. My elevation 
required a quirkier, less conventional publication. 

In 1981, a Philadelphia writer and editor named Dan Rottenberg had taken over a center city 
neighborhood weekly called the We/comat. Dan had transformed the We/comat into something 
unique-- a paper that published nothing but opinion pieces. He had, in effect, created a market for a 
dying form, the personal essay. Anybody could write an opinion piece for the Welcomat, on any 
subject that interested them. If Dan liked it, he would buy it and your words would reach the 85,000 
well educated, affluent readers who lived in downtown Philadelphia. 

We lived in West Philadelphia, in the area around the University of Pennsylvania, from 1968- 
1987. | didn’t find out about Dan’s transformation of the We/comat until 1984. | had always harbored 
a secret desire to write opinion pieces. | sent Dan a couple of articles, he bought them, and | 
eventually sold him about thirty pieces, on subjects that included gender relations, science fiction, 
model airplanes, parenthood, urban affairs, and any other topic that caught my fancy. 

In September of 1987, with our son fully embarked on adulthood, Sara and | sold our Victorian 
house in West Philadelphia and moved into a three-story rowhouse on the southern edge of center 
city. In August of 1988, | discovered that the We/comaft’s classical music critic had left the city and it 
occurred to me | might step into the slot. | had written three articles on music for the Welcomat, 
including a personal look at the early music scene in Philadelphia. | had also written a number of 


brief previews of upcoming concerts for After Dark, the arts and entertainment section of the 
Welcomat. 

It was an attractive thought but | didn’t really feel qualified. | Knew people who were real 
experts on music-- the kind of people who could compare ten different recordings of Beethoven’s 
Eroica and explicate the structure of a Bach fugue the way | could discuss the structure of a novel. 

| had been thinking about the matter for several days when | mentioned it, hesitantly, to Sara 
as we were walking to the grocery store. She told me | should apply for the job, so | picked up my 
courage the next morning and called Derek Davis, the After Dark editor. 

"| understand Bill is relocating," | mumbled. "And you don’t have a replacement. I’ve been 
thinking.... maybe | could try it....." 

The next thing | heard was a huge shout. "GREAT!" 

After | had been a critic for a couple of years, | realized many musicians think critics go 
through the same kind of disciplined training and rigorous selection processes the musicians have 
been enduring since they were in grade school. | have done my best not to disillusion them. 

Derek’s decision had a huge impact on our lifestyle. | had known that critics received free 
tickets, of course, but | hadn’t quite understood what that meant. Before, we had averaged one or 
two concerts a week during the music season. Now we averaged three or four. There were periods 
when we went out every night for seven days straight. Philadelphia has one of the liveliest, most 
extensive music scenes in the United States and | could now attend every concert | wanted to, 
without worrying about cost. | was, in fact, obligated to attend everything | could. 

The Welcomat was an offbeat, unconventional paper but the We/comat music critic occupied 
an important position in the Philadelphia music community. Philadelphia’s daily newspaper lineup 
had been reduced to one morning paper and one afternoon tabloid. The weekly newspapers that 
served major neighborhoods had become a significant source of publicity for music organizations. 

| had serious weaknesses as a music critic but | had strengths, too. My corporate writing had 
included a year and a half as a part time science writer for the University of Pennsylvania and my 
work as a science writer had developed my ability to explain specialized fields to a general 
audience. If you can explain molecular biology and computer simulations to an audience that doesn’t 
know much about either, you can probably explain things like the difference between a modern 
grand piano and the kind of piano Mozart played in the 1780s. 

Since | was writing for the We/lcomat, | could take a highly personal attitude toward my 
subject. | could write from the viewpoint of an explorer and an enjoyer, instead of an Olympian 
authority. A local cellist told me he and his wife liked reading my column because | sounded like | 
really had a good time going to concerts. Somebody else told me that she felt one of my strengths 
was the fact that | knew what people didn’t know. Real experts often lose touch with the audience 
they’re writing for. | could still remember all the things that had puzzled me when | had been an 
untutored member of the audience. 

By the summer of 1990, | had completed two full seasons as a music critic. | had written 
almost a hundred weekly columns and reviewed over two hundred concerts. | wrote "Chamber 
Story" partly because | had begun to feel | could write about music without making a fool of myself. 


| returned to the Casanova series because of a Philadelphia writer named Kiki Olson Gomez. 
Kiki wrote a weekly woman-about-town kind of column for the We/comat. One week she discussed a 
conversational gambit people sometimes throw out at parties-- who would you invite to dinner if you 
could invite anyone who had ever lived? Most people, Kiki pointed out, come up with ponderous, 
deeply philosophical possibilities like Moses, Jesus, and Gandhi. If she were given such an 
opportunity, Kiki said, she would invite people it would be fun to have dinner with-- people who were 
good conversationalists. 

| thought that was a sensible idea and | started thinking about the historical figures | might 
squeeze into a dinner party in our little townhouse dining room. | came up with eight guests, equally 


divided among the sexes in proper British dinner party style. For the women, | chose Mary Shelley, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Jane Austen, and Elizabeth Tudor. For the men | chose Casanova, 
Machiavelli, Castiglione, and Winston Churchill. 

In his history of science fiction The Million Year Spree, Brian Aldiss had decided Frankenstein 
had been the first science novel and Mary Woolstonecraft Shelley should therefore be canonized as 
the first science fiction writer. Aldiss quoted a description of Mary Shelley talking animatedly about 
various subjects and concluded she would be quite at home in any modern gathering of science 
fiction writers. Jane Austen spent much of her life visiting rich relatives and making polite 
conversation, Edna St. Vincent Millay was a lively Greenwich Village party girl, and Elizabeth Tudor 
is the one monarch | would happily elect to the White House if she were eligible. 

Machiavelli may seem like an odd choice, but he was a successful diplomat and bureaucrat 
who liked to sit around in cafes and gossip with his buddies. Castiglione was the author of a 
Renaissance guidebook called The Courtier which tells you how to get along in courts, and he had 
spent much of his life standing around making conversation. Winston Churchill was a veteran of the 
British dinner party circuit and he was obviously a raconteur who would have made the perfect male 
foil for the female politician at the table. 

It occurred to me this group would make a wonderful cast for a story. | sat down at my 
computer and began sketching in future versions of their characters and plotting the first novelette in 
the series | had been keeping in the back of my mind. 

Some writers plan stories in their heads as they stare out the window or go for walks. Others 
sit around with clipboards or notebooks. | sit down at the keyboard-- a typewriter keyboard up until 
1983-- and write notes. 

| write down ideas as they come to me, without trying to be systematic. I'll develop ideas about 
the background for a few paragraphs, then abandon that train of thought when it begins to run down 
and switch to a character sketch or a plot possibility. Every now and then I'll write a brief outline, to 
see how the plot is developing. Usually the notes are as long as the finished story-- longer in most 
cases. The more you know about your story, the easier it is to write. 

In the end, | dropped Jane Austen and Castiglione. | didn’t need that many characters. For plot 
purposes, | added another character based on a historical figure who has always fascinated me-- 
T.E. Lawrence. In real life, Lawrence became an enlisted man in the Royal Air Force after his 
exploits in Arabia, and isolated himself in a rural retreat after his RAF service. In the story, the 
Lawrence figure is a former secret agent who engaged in violent activity and now lives in an isolated 
lunar habitat, after soending several years as a medical technician. 

The Churchill character became a flamboyant politician who earned his living as a freelance 
journalist. For a writer, some of the most interesting passages in William Manchester’s biography of 
Churchill are Manchester’s descriptions of Churchill's career as a freelance journalist and book 
author. Churchill was a nephew of the Duke of Marlborough but he was the second son of a second 
son and he didn’t have the inherited wealth his position in society implied. In his account of the 
runup to World War II in the 30’s, Manchester compares Churchill's earnings as a writer with Hitler’s. 
Hitler had the advantage that he was a dictator, but Churchill’s sales from his best selling history of 
World War | beat Hitler’s sales from his best seller, Mein Kampf. 

There is some evidence the real Casanova spied for the Venetian Republic. | suspect this 
mostly meant he sent back reports on the things he learned in the normal course of his travels. My 
Casanova character picks up some extra cash engaging in similar activity for an international 
peacekeeping agency. In the first story, Joe’s spying work advances the plot by getting him into extra 
trouble and providing him with critical support at the climax. 


| laid down two rules for the series as | developed the first novelette. Joe would travel to a 
different part of the solar system in each story and he would cope with a dramatic situation created 
by an advance in science and technology. 


| decided to place the series in an interplanetary setting largely because | thought it would give 
the stories an extra appeal for science fiction readers. (It would also scare off some general readers 
who might be potential customers, but that’s one of the prices you pay when you write genre fiction 
for genre readers.) | had recently taken on one of my reading projects and read everything | could 
find on the things the Apollo missions and our robot probes had taught us about the solar system. 
Our picture of the planets and their satellites has become a lot more detailed and | felt | could add to 
the interest and verisimilitude of the stories by exploiting that hard won knowledge. 

At the climax of the first story, for example, Joe is being chased through a small crater and he 
tries to escape by climbing the crater wall. When | was young, we generally pictured lunar craters as 
rugged places, with sheer cliffs and dramatic rocky surfaces. The inside of a crater does look that 
way, but we now know the outside of most craters is a gentle slope that looks like a sand dune. In 
the story, two of Joe’s pursuers drive a tractor through an opening in the crater, and he realizes they 
are going to drive up the crater from the outside and head him off before he can reach the top of the 
wall. 

| decided the first story would revolve around a powerful personality modification technology. 
Personality modification raises questions | have always found fascinating. In fiction, we generally 
assume people have no control over their motivations. But what if you could choose what you want? 
What would you want to want? 

When the story opens, Joe is facing a personal crisis. His last romantic adventure got him into 
trouble with powerful people and he was forced to leave the Earth. Now he is in love with the Mary 
Shelley character and he is beginning to realize she is never going to accept him. The real Mary 
Shelley ran off with Percy Bythe Shelley in her youth and lost him when he died in a boating 
accident. My fictional character has reacted to a similar youth with a personality modification that 
gives her total control over her sexual and romantic impulses. 

Joe is seventy-four years old when the story opens-- one year older than the first Casanova 
was when he died-- and he knows he may have decades of life ahead of him. Does he want to 
continue the kind of life he’s been leading? Wouldn't he be happier if he modified his emotions and 
avoided all the trouble his romantic feelings have caused him? His confrontation with his basic 
nature creates a psychological plot that moves in tandem with an action plot-- an attempt to inflict an 
involuntary personality modification on the Churchill character. 


When | invent a character, | sometimes ask myself how they would score if you could measure 
their important traits on a test. For Joe (and the real Casanova) the critical traits are sexual desire, 
romantic feeling, and monogamy, 

| assume the real Casanova would fall somewhere around the middle of the population on the 
distribution curve for the sexual desire scale. He might even be somewhat undersexed; he had to be 
patient and he sometimes had to do without for long periods. For romantic feeling, he would fall 
toward the extreme end of the distribution curve. And he would be way below average, obviously, on 
the monogamy scale. 

| assumed in the story that many of our traits are heavily influenced by our physiology and 
could therefore be modified by physiological alterations. In the story, Joe reflects that his feelings 
about women might be different "if my mother's body had washed another combination of chemicals 
across my brain cells when | had been developing in her womb." At the time | was planning this 
story, a researcher had conducted experiments that indicated a wash of testosterone at the right 
moment could be responsible for sexual orientation and the news media had given the idea a big 
play. 

| had also been intrigued by an article in Science News that described research on 
monogamous and polygamous voles. Voles are a type of rodent and the mountain vole and the 
prairie vole have different sexual personalities. Prairie voles form permanent partnerships. Male 


mountain voles race around their dark tunnels mounting every female they can locate. The 
researcher had traced the different behavior patterns to a small structure in the brain. 

| didn’t limit the personality modification technology in the story to purely physical techniques. 
The conspirators who are stalking the Churchill character plan to modify him with Freudian 
techniques, based on his relationship with his mother. But | did assume that many of our traits could 
be altered by changing our biochemistry. 

Interestingly, an anthropologist named Helen Fisher has recently written a book, Why We 
Love, in which she presents the evidence that sexual desire, romantic love, and monogamous 
behavior are influenced by three different brain structures and three different chemical paths. 

Fisher’s own research involved brain scans of volunteers who were currently experiencing all 
the feelings we associate with romantic love. Specific areas of the brain became active when her 
subjects looked at pictures of the person they were in love with. She surveys all the evidence for her 
viewpoint-- including more research on monogamous and polygamous voles-- and discusses the 
evolutionary basis of all three emotions. 

Fisher essentially defines romantic love as a tendency to become fixated on a particular 
individual. It is found throughout nature, she argues, and it should have been favored by natural 
selection. The female who gives her heart to a strong whistle, a good mating dance, or a fine set of 
antlers is picking a mate who will give her sturdier, healthier children. 

Monogamy and polygamy are also traits that affect successful reproduction. Prairie voles live 
in open spaces where a permanent partner can help them protect their young from predators. 
Mountain voles live underground and the male who can take advantage of random meetings fathers 
more children. In humans, our long childhoods obviously favor males who stick around and help 
their mates raise their offspring. 

| read Why We Love around the time | finished the fourth (and probably final) novelette in the 
Casanova series. It’s always nice when you can claim your science fiction stories rest on a scientific 
base-- even if the scientific base comes along after you've written the story. 


| sent the first Casanova novelette to Gardner and he asked me for a change in the title. | had 
called the story "Lunar Passage"-- a reference to Joe’s psychological passage and his physical 
journey across the Moon. 

| muttered a few grumbles and started playing around with titles. | had read that Ernest 
Hemingway titled his stories by jotting down possibilities after he had finished the story. Hemingway 
is supposed to have written down two hundred titles before he came up with the title for one of his 
novels. | thought it was a good approach and | often use it when | finish a story and don't have a title 
I’m satisfied with. 

At some point, as | was sitting in front of the computer free associating, my fingers produced a 
play on musical titles that involved lunar gravity-- "lunar g" as we unreformed space cadets call it. 
Music played an important role in the story. Joe had retained the ability to play the Baroque violin 
that he had acquired in "Chamber Story" and the final twist revolved around his musical prowess. 

My first thought was "Minuet in Lunar G". Joe was based on an eighteenth century figure, and 
you might, with a little effort, feel that the characters in the story performed a multi-partner dance. 
Then | remembered that | had heard a number of pieces-- including movements of symphonies-- 
that were labeled Romance. | got out the one-volume Norton/Grove Concise Encyclopedia of Music 
that my son and his wife had given me the Christmas after | became a music critic and looked up the 
musical meaning of romance. 

In modern instrumental music, the term refers to a piece that is lyrical and simple. Originally, in 
15th century Spain and Italy, it had "signified a ballad." From the early eighteenth century, the term 
was applied to extravagant and sentimental tales. If | called the story "Romance in Lunar G" | would 
be making a play on musical titles and | would be using a word that could have three relevant 
meanings: a love affair, a musical form, and a picaresque adventure story. 


The first title set a pattern. All the stories have titles that begin with the word Romance and 
sound like instrumental musical titles: "Romance in Lunar G", "Romance in Extended Time", 
"Romance with Phobic Variations", and "Romance for Augmented Trio." 

Novelists who write series thrillers often brand their books by stamping them with titles that 
adhere to a pattern. John D. MacDonald’s Travis McGee books all had colors in the title-- Pale Grey 
for Guilt, Bright Orange for the Shroud. Donald Hamilton’s Matt Helm series carried titles like The 
Removers and The Devastators. There’s no reason why we novelettists can’t do the same thing. 


| still kept in touch with the aunt who had told me | should be a writer. Aunt Zena had spent her 
life working for a Hartford insurance company and taking care of her mother. She was now living by 
herself in her retirement. | usually sent her copies of my science fiction stories. When | started 
writing my weekly music column for the We/comat, | sent her a copy every week. | mailed her 
"Romance in Lunar G" when it appeared in the November 1995 Asimov’s and she sent me a letter 
that gave me one of the better moments my writing career has brought me. 

She had come home from shopping on a snowy day, Aunt Zena wrote, and discovered the 
manila envelope containing the magazine. She had made herself a pot of tea, settled into a chair 
with the story, and discovered the local PBS radio station was playing Mozart’s Don Giovanni. She 
had spent the rest of the afternoon sitting in her apartment, the snow falling outside, drinking her tea 
and reading my first Casanova story with Don Giovanni playing in the background. 
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Installment Five: Through Time and Space with 
Giacomo Casanova, Episode Two 


Somewhere in his memoirs (don’t ask me to give you an exact page reference), Casanova 
tells how he met a young woman and her mother who were traveling to a certain city. The young 
woman intrigued him, so he told them he was going to the same city and offered them a ride in his 
carriage. They accepted-- and Casanova went out and bought a carriage. My memory of that 
incident formed the nucleus of the second Casanova novelette. 


But where should the story be set? Where should Joe go next? Mars? The asteroid belt? 

At some point in my musings, | had decided my future solar system included a group of "high 
energy cities" located in the inner solar system, where they could take advantage of all that extra 
solar energy. My first thought had placed the high energy cities around Venus. Then | had decided | 
should go all the way and place them in orbit around Mercury. 

A city that orbited Mercury would have made an adequate setting but | wasn’t satisfied with it. 
Joe would probably visit the asteroid belt in some future story and cities that orbit planets are just 
different versions of the kind of habitats he would find in the asteroid belt. 

Asteroid cities have become a standard science fiction concept. To create an asteroid city, you 
hollow out a convenient rock, funnel sunlight inside through a set of lenses and mirrors, landscape 
the interior, and set the whole contraption spinning, so the inhabitants will enjoy the benefits of a 
centrifugal force that substitutes for gravity. To create a city that orbits a planet, you move an 
asteroid into orbit around the planet, or hurl some of the planet’s raw material into orbit. Either way 
you end up with the same kind of environment-- a rotating cylinder with the people living inside. (In 
most science fiction stories, these things are called "habitats" or "colonies." | call them cities 
because that, to my mind, is what they are.) 

Could Joe visit a city located on the surface of Mercury itself? | couldn’t get excited about that 
possibility either. Mercury is essentially a larger version of the Moon-- an airless world pitted by 
craters. On both worlds, the standard habitat would be an underground city built into the side of a 
crater. 

In 1995, the Society of Automotive Engineers (of all people) published a book called 
Terraforming: Engineering Planetary Environments by a British terraforming expert named Martyn J. 
Fogg. The book cost fifty dollars but | ordered it as soon as | read a review in the Bulletin of the 
Science Fiction and Fantasy Writers of America. |’m always on the lookout for books that survey 
subjects that are of obvious interest to science fiction writers. 

Terraforming was a major contribution to one of the long-term debates that run through the 
history of science fiction. In this case, the debate pits the writers who think we should colonize other 
planets against the writers who think we will colonize the solar system by building various versions 
of the hollowed-out-asteroid. The writers who favor artificial habitats feel it’s silly to place yourself at 
the bottom of a powerful gravity field just so you can walk around on the surface of an Earth-like 
planet. Martyn J. Fogg rebuts this argument by noting that our experience with artificial habitats 


indicates their residents will be stuck with a lot of time-consuming maintenance. Vegetation has to 
be weeded and replaced, water has to be recycled with pumps and chemical treatment, nutrients 
have to be fed into the soil. On a planet, large scale natural cycles do all this work automatically. 

| still haven’t used most of the information on terraforming contained in Fogg’s survey but his 
book included a compromise concept that caught my fancy-- a giant structure that would cover a 
significant section of a planet and trap a breathable atmosphere under its roof. If you made the 
structure big enough, it might generate its own weather and maintain a balanced ecology with the 
lightest touch of human intervention. 

The habitat | came up with went all the way around Mercury at an angle to the equator and 
generally matched the description in Fogg’s book. It was three kilometers high and twenty kilometers 
wide and its inhabitants lived and worked in the giant towers that held it up. 

In my story, the landscape outside the towers is covered with forests, meadows, rivers, and 
other natural features. Motorized traffic inside the habitat is limited to small, three-wheeled 
recreational vehicles that roll along narrow paths. Humans normally travel from tower to tower on a 
high speed rail line that races through the vacuum outside the habitat. 

The transportation system suggested a science fiction version of the situation Casanova 
describes in his memoirs. Two women are trying to reach another point in the habitat, and they have 
to get there within some kind of time limit. The rail system isn’t operating and Joe offers to take them 
in a three-wheeled vehicle. They agree, and he spends a ridiculous sum buying a three-wheeler, at 
a time when he’s bidding against all the other people who are looking for an alternate to the rail line. 


Poul Anderson once said that he included certain things in his stories because they helped 
him maintain his own interest in the project he was working on. His interstellar novel Tau Zero, for 
example, is supposed to be a retelling of a famous memoir written by a Scandinavian woman who 
endured years of solitary confinement. | felt the connection between Tau Zero and the memoirs 
seemed tenuous, but Poul’s writing strategy stuck in my memory. 

| apparently ran into a period when my interest in this story began to flag. Then | thought of 
something that made me smile. | could build the conflict around a political struggle-- but it would be 
a struggle inside a future version of a writers’ organization. 

| have very strong feelings about the value of writers’ organizations. | joined Science Fiction 
Writers of American when Damon Knight founded it in 1965 and | served as vice president from 
1970-72 and eastern regional director for several years in the 70’s. 

On the other hand, I’ve also observed all the tempests that have bedeviled SFWA and its 
volunteers during the last forty years. All writers’ organizations have one big problem, in my opinion. 
All their members are writers. 

One of the issues every writers' organization has to deal with is membership qualifications. If 
SFWA were an organization of plumbers or carpenters, this probably wouldn’t be much of a problem. 
People don’t join a plumber’s union so they can impress their friends. There are hundreds of people, 
however, who would happily pay fifty dollars-- or even a couple of hundred dollars-- just so they 
could own a card that said they were members of the Science Fiction and Fantasy Writers of 
America (as the organization is now called). Where do you draw the line? Full time writers? 
Everybody who ever sold a short story to any publication that called itself a science fiction 
magazine? 

When Damon drafted the SFWA bylaws, he managed to slip through a set of membership 
qualifications that limited active, voting membership to "active science fiction writers". Writers’ 
organizations, Damon argued, tended to fall into the hands of ex-writers and people who were only 
marginally writers to begin with. Science Fiction Writers of America, he felt, should be controlled by 
people who were currently selling science fiction to American markets. 

SFWA was primarily supposed to be a business organization. As Damon once put it rather 
succinctly, "The purpose of a writers' organization is to help writers make money." The organization 


he envisioned would inform writers on matters like contracts and good business practices, and help 
them deal with agents, publishers, and editors. 

Under Damon’s original bylaws, active membership was limited to writers who had sold a short 
story within the last two years or a novel within the last three. You gave the Secretary-Treasurer a 
credential when you paid your dues, and remained an active member as long as you met the 
requirements. If you failed to sell anything within the time limit, you became a non-voting associate 
member until you made another sale. 

At the time the organization was founded, these seemed like pretty lenient rules. | had been a 
selling writer for eight years in 1965 but | was still a low volume beginner by the standards of most of 
the well Known writers in the field. | had sold about a dozen stories to the SF magazines and | had 
sold my first paperback and signed the contracts for my second. | would have had no complaints if 
Damon had set up the rules so writers like me were given some kind of non-voting status. Instead, 
when Damon published the names of the 70 founding members, | found my name posted on a list 
that included Isaac Asimov, Robert Heinlein, Frederik Pohl, Arthur C. Clarke, Poul Anderson and 
most of the other writers | had been reading since | was a teenager. 

Damon’s rules lasted for a few years before they were loosened slightly, to three years for a 
short story and five years for a novel. Then, sometime in the mid 70’s, the membership issue ignited 
a major fracas. Eventually we ended up with our current rules: anyone who has sold three short 
stories or one novel can remain an active member as long as they are willing to pay the dues. 

There have been two attempts to restore some kind of "requalification" rule. We had just 
finished the squabbling created by the second attempt when | started planning the second 
Casanova story. The politics in the story, | decided, would revolve around an organization called the 
All-Mercury Coalition of Documented Creative Specialists-- an organization which mostly exists to 
hand out awards once every Mercury year. Mercury’s year only lasts eighty Earth days, and the 
Coalition presents the awards in ten different categories, so they give out forty awards every Earth 
year. 

The older woman in the story, | decided, would be the future equivalent of a romance writer. 
She creates simulated fantasy worlds "in which people spent their lives dancing in elegant settings 
and browsing through gardens populated by citizens who dressed themselves with understated (but 
unmistakable) refinement." Her political rival is a male who designs fantasy worlds "for people who 
wanted to combat various kinds of imaginary opponents and dispatch various kinds of imaginary 
animals." The older woman lives in a city that orbits Earth, but she has returned to Mercury-- a three 
month trip-- just so she can vote in a poll that will determine the organization's membership 
requirements. She has to vote in person and she has to do it before the voting period ends just a 
few hours after she and her assistant reach Mercury. 

| finished the story, so my application of Poul Anderson’s psychological trick apparently 
worked. | felt my little jibe at SFWA was a good humored poke at the organization’s tendency to 
become over involved in awards and internal matters. 

SFWA’s annual awards are called the Nebulas. They are selected through a three step 
process that begins with members sending in personal recommendations. None of my stories have 
ever reached the second and third steps, but most of them have received two or three 
recommendations. This story, for some reason, didn't attract a single recommendation. 


The giant greenhouse | had chosen for the story’s setting made me confront a psychological 
quirk. From the time | had started reading science fiction, the twenty-first century had been another 
world-- a magical kingdom in which almost anything could happen. But | was writing this story in 
1998-- two years from the night we would cross the line into the year 2000. My story, according to 
the timeline | had worked out, took place in 2089. Could | really ask readers to believe we could 
erect a giant structure on Mercury in ninety-one years? 


| didn’t have any trouble believing we could develop the appropriate technology in that time. 
Any really believable science fiction story, in my opinion, must contain at least one or two 
developments that now seem unlikely. 

In 1900 H.G. Wells was asked to make some predictions about the new century and he 
assured his readers mankind would take to the air sometime before 1950. Would anyone have 
believed him if he had told them the first half of the century would end with a global war in which 
Europe would be devastated by years of aerial bombing? How would they have reacted if he had 
predicted that the first landing on the Moon would take place only nineteen years after the half 
century mark? The real future that lies ahead of us is going to look just as improbable to us as B- 
29’s and the Apollo project would have looked to the people who read Wells’ predictions three years 
before the Wright Brothers made their first flight. 

The big problem wasn't the structure itself. It was the time it would take to build it and fill it with 
life. Fortunately, one of the current fashions in the science fiction world offered me a way out of my 
literary dilemma. Nanotechnology had become a popular SF concept. Little machines, the size of a 
few atoms, could be used to perform all kinds of miracles. They could gather up the right kind of 
atoms from some common material-- such as the surface of a planet-- and assemble larger 
structures atom by atom. They could, in theory, provide every human being with a device that would 
manufacture anything he or she could possibly desire. 

It wasn’t a new idea. Arthur Clarke had discussed it in his 1963 book Profiles of the Future-- a 
futurist classic in which he explored the limits of the possible. In 1972, the British science writer 
Nigel Calder had devoted a chapter to the subject in Spaceships of the Mind, a book that surveyed 
the ideas scientists and science fiction writers have developed about the future of space travel. 
Clarke had called his imaginary devices replicators. Calder used a more evocative term coined by 
Theodore Taylor, a physicist who has acquired some renown among science fiction writers. Taylor 
called them Santa Claus machines. 

A Santa Claus machine receives some common substance like lunar dirt at its input end, 
applies the free solar power available outside the Earth’s atmosphere, and outputs any object a 
consumer’s heart could desire. If the process was almost entirely automatic, you could put a small 
package on Mercury, the little nano machines could set to work building bigger devices, and the 
giant structure | had envisioned could build itself in a few years. 

It was an extension of an unstated idea that lurked in the background of all the interplanetary 
stories | had been writing. Robotics and miniaturization, it seems to me, are the real keys to the 
colonization of the Solar System. Space travel is ridiculously expensive because you have to carry 
everything you need for the round trip. What would a flight to California cost if an airliner had to carry 
all the fuel for the round trip, and all the food and water the crew and passengers would consume 
during their stay? If we already had a refueling station, research facilities, and food production 
facilities on the Moon, the economics of space travel would look less forbidding. 

My fictional scenario for the colonization of the solar system starts with a few hundred pounds 
of robotic equipment landing on the lunar surface. On the Moon, as several authors have noted, the 
construction machinery could even be controlled from Earth. On the planets, we could land small 
packages that contained huge, phase-by-phase programs. If | assumed we would also develop fast 
growing trees and plants, | could, with a little stretching, convince myself Joe could visit a thriving 
habitat on Mercury around the time of his hundredth birthday. 

| had been avoiding nanotechnology in my stories because it obviously raised a flock of 
economic questions. Some of the writers who had written about personal replicators had sounded 
like the 1950’s prophets who had predicted automation would cut the work week in half or produce a 
mass leisure class that lived on minimum incomes provided by the government. As | noted in the 
second installment of this outpouring, we have doubled the output per worker in the manufacturing 
sector of our economy, but Americans still work forty hour weeks. I’m inclined to think 


nanotechnology will be just as non-revolutionary. People seem to have unlimited wants and 
unlimited wants create unlimited opportunities for work and profit. 

In the story | sidestepped the larger economic issues. Joe has a personal fabricator (as the 
Santa Claus machines are called in the story) and it’s stocked with programs that produce 
champagne and other luxuries. The fabricator also underlines Joe’s commitment to his romantic 
adventures. A large scale fabricator could produce a three-wheeled vehicle for a modest price but it 
would take several hours. Instead, Joe puts a noticeable nick in his finances so he can buy a 
complete three-wheeler now. 


In addition to the giant habitat and nanotechnology, the background of this story included 
personality modification, drastically extended lifespans, genetic modification of humans and other 
organisms, and computers that were so powerful Joe’s financial program had become his "alter" and 
conducted high speed trading maneuvers he couldn't hope to follow. The background included, in 
other words, all the developments that are probably going to take place over the next fifty to a 
hundred years. They all played a role, as the story progressed, in the plot and the development of 
the characters. 

| wasn’t just throwing all these things into the story for the effect. | thought of the background 
as a reasonably realistic picture of the future. In the early days of science fiction, some writers 
advanced the idea that a story should only contain one novel element. As the genre progressed, 
however, writers realized this wasn’t very realistic. In the real world, lots of things change. 
Eventually, everything changes. 

Nanotechnology may be the one element in this particular mix that isn’t inevitable. I’m not 
convinced we can actually create commercial applications that manipulate individual atoms. | 
hedged a little by using the term "molecular technology"-- which implies that miniaturization had 
stopped somewhere around the molecular level. Even if we don’t get to the nano level, | think 
miniaturization is one of our most interesting long term trends, 

Many commentators have chortled over the fact that SF writers completely missed the 
development of the personal computer. Most of the science fiction written in the 50’s and 60’s 
assumed computers would become bigger as they grew more powerful. 

But that generalization only holds true if you focus on the best known stories and novels. If 
you look a little deeper, you will find a few obscure stories (by equally obscure writers) that can be 
used to defend the honor of our genre. In my short story "The Warriors", which Cele Goldsmith 
published in the June, 1962 issue of Amazing, a soldier who is riding in the back of a jeep works 
with "a computer and a full communications set" he has "hooked to the rear of the front seat." 

| didn’t include this little detail because of some flash of prophetic insight. | had decided to add 
compact computers to my settings mostly for literary reasons. A few months before | wrote the story, 
| had read an article in Scientific American that discussed "large scale integrated circuits"-- the 
forerunners of the really large scale circuits that fit onto the little powerhouses we call chips. | didn’t 
understand the article as well as | would have liked to, but one idea did penetrate my brain-- 
miniaturization was one of the possible trends in the computer industry. 

It might well be true, for all | knew, that the super computers of the future would fill small office 
buildings. But there was another possibility none of the major science fiction writers seemed to be 
exploiting. Little computers might not be any more likely than big ones, but at least they would be 
different. 


The story focused on extended lifespans and their implications so | thought the title should 
include a musical term that implied time had been stretched out in some way. | looked through my 
reference books and wracked my memory while | was doing the final revisions, but there didn’t seem 
to be any such term. | made one up, therefore, and called the story "Romance in Extended Time." 


Gardner bought it for Asimov’s but this time he asked me to beef up the ending. When 
Gardner asked me for a change, he usually wanted a new title or a revised ending. I’m happy with 
stories that fade out. Gardner likes a little more oomph. 

| engaged in the customary writerly grumbling and started applying myself to the problem. | 
thought the ending | had written was perfectly satisfactory. Then | remembered one of my favorite 
lines of poetry-- Andrew Marvell’s famous "Had we but world enough and time, this coyness lady 
were no crime." | realized | could build a few sentences around that and tack them onto the end of 
the story. 

If you read the story (it’s available from Fictionwise), the original ending comes just two 
paragraphs before the ending it now has. The last two paragraphs are the addition | made at 
editorial request. They've become one of my favorite passages from the whole series. 


Joe Baske is primarily based on Casanova but he has also been influenced by four guys | 
have known over the years. None of them, | should emphasize, were boasters. They didn’t stand 
around talking about their prowess. Still, one could piece things together from observation and 
occasional comments. They talked about their romantic adventures-- when they talked about them-- 
in the same way some travelers will drop an observation into a conversation without giving you a 
detailed account of one of their trips. 

They were all, in my opinion, men who genuinely liked women. They weren't predators racking 
up scores. They liked interacting with women. Someone has noted that successful lady’s men tend 
to be men who spent their childhood surrounded by females. | don’t know if that was true of my 
contemporary Casanovas, but it was certainly true of their predecessor. 

Physically, they were all fit and presentable, but they weren’t studs or hunks. They all wore 
glasses, in fact. They looked more like Clark Kent than Superman. 

These stories are all told in the first person, so you never get a physical description of the 
hero. You learn he is a a little below average height for the period he was born in, but that’s it. In my 
own mind, | have always pictured him as a bald man who resembles two of the Latin movie lovers of 
my childhood-- Charles Boyer and Jose Iturbi. They were both bald (or balding), somewhat stocky 
men who played mature, worldly characters with a talent for charming women. 

My mother had a brother named Esposito Tigna-- Uncle Es when | was a boy. He was balding, 
right around middle height for his generation, a barber by trade and a cutup by temperament. Once, 
when | was sitting beside him at a family dinner, sometime around my eighth year, he and | got ina 
dispute over the last olive on the table and settled it with a little sword fight with toothpicks. The 
sword fight only lasted a moment but we both thought it was funny and it obviously meant something 
to me, since I’ve never forgotten it. Sometimes, when I’m visualizing Joe Baske, | realize I’m actually 
seeing Uncle Es. 


The third story in the series, "Romance with Phobic Variations", was also inspired by an 
incident in the real Casanova’s life. During his stay in England, Casanova pursued a woman who 
tried to take advantage of his feelings. She led him on, making promises she never intended to 
keep, and deliberately toyed with his emotions. 

In his account of the incident, Casanova says things like "if | did that | would be her dupe....1 
must not be her dupe." He was obviously aware his normal modus operandi made him vulnerable. 

In my story, Joe visits Phobos, the tiny inner moon of Mars, and becomes the target of three 
female criminals. They learn he is coming several months before he arrives and they develop a 
model of his personality and create an ambush. One of them deliberately modifies her appearance 
and personality and transforms herself into a woman they know he will find irresistible. She snares 
him, as planned, and they draw him into financial situations designed to relieve him of his money. 

| picked Phobos, instead of Mars, because a lot of people were writing about Mars at that 
time. In the story, Phobos is primarily a resort, with spectacular views of the planet it orbits. Mars 


itself can only be visited by researchers and their families and support staff. 

Phobos presented the same problem | had dealt with when | had decided to set a story on 
Mercury. A city on Phobos would look just like a city on the Moon. The inhabitants would live 
underground and grow their food and their oxygen-producing plants under artificial sunlight 
generated by solar power, nuclear power plants, and other energy sources. Phobos had two 
qualities | could use to set it apart and add some interest to the setting: its views of Mars and its 
gravitational field. 

Most science fiction stories take place in zero gravity environments-- such as a spaceship-- or 
on the surface of worlds with substantial gravity fields such as Mars (one third Earth) and the Moon 
(one sixth Earth). Phobos would be a microgravity environment. Objects would still fall to the 
surface. Dust would settle in corners. Spilled liquids would still make puddles on the floor. But the fall 
would take a lot longer. If you drop an object from shoulder height here on Earth, it takes about half 
a second to hit the ground. On the Moon, it would take almost one and a half seconds. On Phobos, 
it would eat up almost twenty seconds. 

The microgravity environment is mentioned several times during the story. At one point, when 
Joe finds out he’s been hoodwinked, he notes you can literally climb the walls on Phobos. But it 
played its biggest role in the climax-- a chase across the surface of Phobos. 

When | was developing the plot for the story that became "Romance in Extended Time", it 
occurred to me most of my stories had used two kinds of plot structures-- the obstacle course and 
the assault on a fortified objective. For Joe’s adventures on Mercury, | decided | wanted to try a 
different structure-- the journey. One of my favorite science fiction writers, L. Sprague de Camp, was 
a world traveler in real life and several of his historical novels had been built around a journey. It 
seemed like a suitable structure for this story, and | thought it might push me in new directions. 

As it turned out, | dropped the journey about halfway through the story, and switched to 
another structure | had ignored in the past-- the chase. 

In "Romance in Lunar G" Joe had been chased across the lunar landscape at the climax and 
he had joked about the talent for running away that he had developed during some of his love 
affairs. It seemed natural to have him display the same skill again. | decided that all the stories in the 
series would include a passage in which Joe has to break for safety with a violent pursuer hot on his 
heels. 

In "Romance with Phobic Variations", he is pursued by hoodlums who work with the women 
who have duped him. For most of the chase, he and his companions skim across the surface with 
low-powered jetpacks on their backs. They use jetpacks because running on Phobos is slow and 
awkward. You can jump long distances by Earth standards but you’re suspended above the surface 
for several seconds, and you can’t maneuver while you hang there waiting to hit the ground. 

It was a good final scene but | felt the story needed one more element-- a final confrontation 
between Joe and the woman he is running away from. He knows he’s her dupe but he also knows 
he’s still under her influence. The story needed a climactic scene in which Joe has to struggle 
against her grip on his emotions. 

There are times, when you're plotting stories, when your mind produces something that 
envelopes you in a wonderful calm-- a total, almost euphoric satisfaction with the gift your 
imagination has bestowed on you. The scene | came up with combined all the basic elements of the 
story-- the physical action adventure plot, the inner conflict the woman has triggered off, and the 
special qualities of the science fiction setting. The woman enters the chase after Joe has used up all 
the fuel in his jetpack and started struggling toward safety on foot. She still has a full jetpack, so she 
hauls him three hundred feet above the surface. She and Joe will fall for over two minutes and she 
can take him right back up again when they land. He can’t get away from her appeals. He must 
struggle with some of his most basic emotions-- and he has to engage in the struggle because of the 
special nature of the setting. 


Gardner bought the story without any requests for revisions and it appeared in the February 
2001 Asimov's. When | opened the magazine to page sixty, | discovered the two page illustration 
showed Joe and his female nemesis confronting each other as they hovered over the surface of 
Phobos-- a choice that indicated the artist had shared my feelings about the climactic scene. 


In all these stories, Joe is forced to confront some of the consequences of genetic 
enhancement and personality modification. In the fourth story, | returned to a subject that had played 
a major role in "Romance in Extended Time". Joe is living in a world in which each new batch of 
genetically enhanced humans is more intelligent than the last. What will he do when the women he 
falls in love with are so advanced they see him as a "crude prototype"? 

| had created a timeline of Joe’s life, so | could keep track of exactly when things happened. 
The fourth story begins in 2132. Joe has reached one hundred and thirty six and he has traveled all 
the way to the Kuiper Belt-- a region of icy planetoids just beyond Pluto-- with a younger woman 
whose measured intelligence beats his by a factor of five. Ganmei has taken him on a multi-year 
voyage because he has persuaded her she should have some human company. Joe spends most of 
the voyage in his own apartment, pursuing the enthusiasms of a music-obsessed "alternate 
personality" Ganmei has created for him. Ganmei brings him back to his normal state when she 
feels the need for sex and company. The time they actually spend together is supposed to total two 
years-- the length of time Joe’s longer love affairs usually last. 

Their arrangement was a variation on a marriage system Robert Sheckley described in a story 
he wrote in the 50’s. In Sheckley’s story, the wives on a certain planet are put in a time-stasis device 
and brought out when the husband wants to spend some time with them. A newcomer finds this 
revolting and angers the woman he marries when he doesn’t put her in stasis. He didn’t understand 
that the wives in this culture go from one pleasant experience to another without passing through the 
dull parts in between. The wife lives a life that is composed entirely of candlelit dinners, vacation 
idylls, and evenings out. Her husband dies of old age while she is still young and she inherits his 
money and starts another marriage. 


The story assumes that economic and technological progress will continue at their present 
rate and the standard of living will continue to double about three times per century. Ganmei travels 
from the asteroid belt to the Kuiper Belt-- in a nuclear spaceship she has built herself-- so she can 
build an array of large telescopes and place them in orbit in the outer reaches of the solar system. 
The project would require the resources of a government today, but a dedicated individual can pull it 
off single handedly in the future imagined in the story. Joe likes women who are intelligent and 
competent but he is initially attracted to Ganmei by her drive and audacity. 

The conflict is created by a character whose attitudes toward women are the exact opposite of 
Joe’s-- a sex criminal who is primarily interested in dominating and destroying women. He has 
followed Ganmei to the Kuiper Belt and taken control of the exterior of her ship when the story 
opens. 

In the course of the story, Joe and Ganmei construct a psychological model of their captor. 
The general nature of the model was taken from the contemporary FBI profile for serial killers and 
serial rapists, as it is described by one of the founders of the FBI profiling system, John Douglas, in 
the books he has written about his career. | had also had a chance to see the FBI profile applied to a 
local case. Center city Philadelphia was plagued by a serial rapist a few years ago and an FBI 
profiler gave a presentation at a town meeting | attended. 

At the climax of the story, the sex criminal drops his cool, easy going manner and Joe sees 
the rage he has been concealing. | got that bit of business from Ann Rule’s book on Ted Bundy, The 
Stranger Beside Me. Bundy normally maintained an amiable front but he became enraged one day 
as he was leaving the courtroom. The face he showed the world at that moment was captured on 
film. Ann Rule believes it is the face his victims saw as they were dying. 


True crime is my most reliable literary anodyne. | turn to it when I’m sick or need distraction or 
when I’m just feeling at loose ends. When | got hit by sciatica in 1990, and had to spend six weeks 
flat on my back, | survived the first two weeks by reading a stack of true crime books a friend loaned 
me. The genre includes books that are written in the worst kind of trite journalese, but it’s always 
engrossing, even when it’s insipidly written, and it has two extra-literary virtues. It’s a painless way to 
pick up information on police procedures and it can introduce you to people you don’t meet in other 
genres. 

True crime has exposed me to the personal histories of jewelry factors, working class mothers, 
appliance store owners, and people who work in the Manhattan temp business. Serious 
contemporary novelists never write about people like that because they don’t know anything about 
them. Journalists ignore them because they aren’t considered interesting. They only become worthy 
of our attention when they become murderers or rapists, or Someone murders or rapes them. 


The Kuiper Belt is a wide belt, just beyond Pluto, filled with objects that are mostly composed 
of ice. Many astronomers believe Pluto should be considered a particularly large "Kuiper object", 
rather than a planet. | didn’t include a full description of Ganmei’s telescope project in the story, but | 
had it mapped out in my head. Ganmei is building an array that will be so powerful she will be able 
to observe, in detail, planets orbiting other stars. 

| decided Ganmei’s spaceship would be nuclear powered after | consulted the appropriate 
sections in a book called Borderlands of Science by Charles Sheffield. Sheffield was a physicist who 
wrote a lot of first class science fiction, served two terms as president of Science Fiction Writers of 
America, and died unexpectedly at a relatively young age, just a few years after he married another 
major science fiction writer, Nancy Kress. In Borderlands of Science, he assembled a series of 
essays that added up to a basic reference work for science fiction writers. For twenty-two dollars, his 
colleagues in the SF guild could obtain answers to most of the questions they had probably pestered 
him with over the years. 

Sheffield's paragraphs on nuclear powered rockets indicated a nuclear rocket with a top speed 
of twenty-five miles per second looked reasonable. So how long would a trip from the asteroid belt to 
the Kuiper Belt last if you had such a rocket at your disposal? 

This is not a simple calculation. You can’t look up the distance and divide by 25. The rocket 
starts with a speed of 25 miles per second but it slows down, second by second, under the influence 
of the sun’s gravity. You also have to take into account the fact that the sun’s gravitational field 
becomes weaker as you move outward through the Solar System. The rocket loses speed at a lower 
rate as it gets further from the sun. 

If | had been Arthur C. Clarke or Robert A. Heinlein, | could have looked up the relevant data 
on the sun’s gravitational field and plugged the right numbers into the right equations. | could 
probably have calculated the travel time, in fact, if | had merely retained the calculus | had sort of 
learned during my abortive attempt to earn an engineering degree. 

Instead, | demonstrated my science fiction writer’s mastery of contemporary state-of-the-art 
technology. | posted a request for help on the Compuserve science fiction forum and got a response 
from a forum member named James "Bat" Masterson. 

Jim actually gave me two answers, which | rounded off into the figures | used in the story. If 
Ganmei used a minimum-energy trajectory, the trip would take about forty years. If she went 
barreling out to the Kuiper Belt as fast as she could go, as she did in the story, it would take about 
five. The round trip, including a stay in the Kuiper Belt, would eat up about twelve to fifteen years of 
Joe’s expanded lifespan. 

The forty year figure played a role in the story, too. When Joe and Ganmei are taken prisoner, 
their captor indicates he will probably keep Ganmei on his ship and leave Joe marooned on 
Ganmei’s disabled ship. Somebody back in the inhabited parts of the solar system may eventually 


launch a rescue ship but they will probably have to use an economical low energy orbit. Joe will 
spend at least forty years in womanless isolation. 


How do you describe characters with massively augmented intelligence when you are, 
yourself, merely an unaugmented product of the 1936 model-year? Is it even possible? 

In this story, | mostly emphasized Ganmei’s multi-tasking powers. Joe notes, for example, that 
Ganmei can manipulate the robots that are constructing her telescopes and still look like she’s 
totally absorbed in all the things they do together, including sex. When she becomes a prisoner, he 
knows she is devoting most of her attention to other matters when she submits to their captor’s 
sexual demands. 

Speed is another quality the plodding mind of the author can put to use. As Norman Spinrad 
noted in one of his review columns in Asimov’s, the author can spend fifteen minutes thinking up a 
brilliant line of dialogue that his super-intelligent characters toss off on the spur of the moment. 

At the climax of the story, Ganmei collects and analyzes the names of all the composers listed 
in the Baroque entries in the electronic version of Groves Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians that 
she has stored in the electronic files implanted in her brain. She does this in search of a name Joe 
has forgotten and Joe notes that she narrows the list to three possibilities in less than five minutes. 

She pulls off this little stunt, in addition, while she and Joe are both under attack from the sex 
criminal and his robots. She can outthink Joe-- and present day humans-- even when she’s coping 
with all the distractions created by intense emotional stress. 


Shortly after we were married, Sara discovered that many people automatically assumed her 
husband "believed in flying saucers" when she told them | wrote science fiction. They always looked 
surprised when she gave them her stock answer. 

"He thinks anybody who believes in flying saucers is nuts," Sara would say. "They all do." 

Isaac Asimov once pointed out that no one ever assumed Beatrix Potter believed rabbits could 
talk or mystery writers really believed a private detective could consume a bottle of whiskey, get 
knocked unconscious by a blow on the head, and bed three women in twenty-four hours. So why 
should they assume a science fiction writer believes little green men are secretly visiting Earth and 
kidnapping farmers? 

You can make a similar statement about any other subject a writer may play with. There is no 
particular reason why anyone should feel a writer has Casanova’s sexual proclivities just because 
he’s written several stories about a character based on Casanova. Still, | can understand why some 
readers might wonder about the connection between the author and the stories in this case. Why 
would someone who’s been married to the same wife for over forty years devote so much time and 
energy to history’s archetypal womanizer? 

When people think of Casanova, they tend to focus on numbers. But that isn’t all there is to his 
personality. The major link between the writer and the character in this case, it seems to me, is Joe’s 
romantic feelings. As | noted in my last installment, we now have some evidence that romantic love 
is a separate emotion that has its own area of the brain, its own chemical pathways, and its own 
evolutionary history. In characters like Joe Baske/Giacomo Casanova, their romantic feelings drive 
them from woman to woman. In others, their capacity for romantic enthrallment becomes a 
component of somewhat longer alliances. Either way, it is a psychological trait that adds a 
symphony of overtones to our emotional lives. | have met people who don't seem to possess it. 
They always make me feel a little distant. 

The series hero who has a different love interest in every story is a common figure in genre 
fiction. With characters like James Bond or Conan the Barbarian, it’s just assumed the hero will flit 
from woman to woman. With others, the hero’s love life presents a problem. If he develops a lasting 
romantic relationship, he may have to assume the responsibilities of marriage and abandon his 
adventurous lifestyle. If he doesn’t marry the love of his life before too many books have passed, on 


the other hand, he may look like a cad, or readers may begin to suspect he’s one of those defective 
males who’s afraid to make a commitment. 

John D. MacDonald’s Travis Magee believed sex should always include some kind of 
emotional component. Magee found shallower relationships repugnant. MacDonald employed the 
obvious solution to this problem at the beginning of the series, but he couldn’t keep it up forever. By 
the time he got to the fifth book, most readers had grasped that any woman who won Magee’s 
affections wasn't going to make it to the last page. In the later books, Magee usually became 
involved with women who needed the attentions of an understanding male and the relationship 
ended when they were ready to return to their normal lives. In a couple of cases, the women actually 
left Magee before he was ready to end the relationship. 

Donald Hamilton’s Matt Helm is the other contemporary series hero | actually followed through 
the complete series. Many of the women Helm took up with eventually left him because they 
discovered they couldn't live with a government hitman who possessed the hardheaded attitudes 
demanded by his occupation. When Helm did manage to establish a relationship, the woman was 
usually killed-- two or three books after he met her-- for the very plausible reason that she was an 
easy target for Helm’s enemies. 

When your hero is modeled on Casanova, your female characters can respond to his 
overtures without undue apprehension. Your protagonist can travel from woman to woman-- and 
adventure to adventure-- because it’s in his nature. 

But the primary reason | wrote these stories, | think, is the reason I’ve written most of the 
science fiction I’ve produced. | thought the basic idea would generate some good stories. | don't 
think | can put too much stress on that. People tend to assume there’s a direct relationship between 
a writer’s life and the things the writer churns out. Music writers will often explain some composition 
by Beethoven or Mozart by saying it’s a cheery piece because the composer was in love when he 
wrote it or it’s dark and brooding because he was going through a bad period. | think the process 
normally works the other way: the ideas you get determine the mood of your work. Some ideas 
produce buoyant, lighthearted stories. Other ideas are obviously tragic or stormy. 

| usually felt pretty good when | was writing these stories. Joe’s romantic obsessions generate 
all the troubles and dilemmas a writer could ask for and he lives in a reasonably happy, reasonably 
prosperous world in which he is surrounded by fascinating, glamorous, incredibly alluring female 
personalities. His feelings about women may be based on an illusion, as he admits, but it’s an 
illusion he enjoys. He is, on the whole, a happy man with happy problems. What more could a writer 
want? 
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Installment Six: Space Brats, Episode One 


Orlando Jackson Purdom enlisted in the United States Navy in 1925-- about the time Robert 
Anson Heinlein entered Annapolis. He wasn’t named Purdom at the time. His last name had been 
Winchenbach when he had been born in Maine in 1908. He had his name legally changed to 
Purdom when he turned twenty-one, with the permission of the foster parents who had taken him in. 

When he was still a pre-schooler, his mother left her husband and traveled the entire length of 
the east coast, from Maine to Florida. She took her five youngest children with her but she couldn't 
support them on the wages she could bring home. She did what women in her position did in those 
days and put them in an orphanage. A family named Moore gave my father a foster home for three 
years and sent him back. When he was eleven, a couple named Anna and Thomas Ezekiel Purdom 
gave him his second foster home. 

At the age of seventeen my father was a young man from a broken home, with an eighth 
grade education, and no job prospects. The Great Depression, he liked to point out, hit Florida 
before it ravaged the rest of the country. He was a prime example of a type of recruit the military 
establishments of the Western nation-states have been attracting ever since their governments first 
organized permanent military forces. 

Military life has many disadvantages. It’s restrictive. The pay is low. It cuts you off from normal 
social contacts with women. And, of course, there’s always a chance some politician will start a war 
before you receive your first pension check. Military organizations compensate for the drawbacks by 
offering recruits like my father opportunities they wouldn't have in civilian life. 

His first ship, the Marblehead, was a cruiser that took him to Nicaragua, where he participated 
in the landing force that defeated the first Sandanistas and put the Somoza dictatorship in power. 
From Central America, the ship traveled to China and the civil wars that were boiling in that part of 
the globe. 

For most of the 1930’s, he served in the engine rooms of submarines. He had seen his first 
submarines when the Marblehead had returned to port in Connecticut and he had asked about 
them. When somebody told him submarines belonged to "the dungaree Navy" he had decided that 
was what he wanted. 

On December 7, 1941, he was an enlisted man who had been assigned to recruiting duty in 
Tampa. In the normal course of things, he would probably have retired a few years later as a chief 
petty officer, or perhaps a warrant officer. Instead, he became part of the massive buildup triggered 
by Pearl Harbor. A short time after the Japanese attack, he became a chief. A month later he 
became a warrant officer. Sometime in 1942 or 43, he became an ensign-- the lowest rank of 
commissioned officer. By the end of the war, he was a full lieutenant-- the equivalent of a captain in 
the army. He had become a mustang-- the military term for an officer who has risen from the ranks. 

Chief petty officers are the equivalents of senior sergeants in the army but they probably have 
a little more prestige and authority. In all the services, the general term for sergeants and petty 
officers is non-commissioned officer or NCO. Regular officers are called commissioned officers 
because they have a commission-- a general grant of authority-- from a governmental authority such 


as the Congress in the United States and the Crown in the United Kingdom. Warrant officer is a rank 
that falls between the NCO’s and the commissioned officers. The warrant officer rank is usually held 
by specialists such as helicopter pilots who have command authority within their special area of 
expertise. 

My father spent most of WWII on surface ships. His first assignment was a water tanker that 
carried water from Florida to the Guantanomo naval base in Cuba. His second ship was a new 
minesweeper called the Tide. As a warrant officer, he served as the Tide’s engineering officer when 
the ship was put into commission. The job normally called for a commissioned officer but the Tide’s 
captain interviewed the young lieutenant who was assigned to the post and decided he would rather 
have an experienced man like my father. My father was still in charge of the engine room when the 
Tide made its maiden voyage across the Atlantic, as an escort ship in a convoy that was carrying 
ammunition and fuel in support of the invasion of Sicily. 

On June 6, 1944, the Tide was part of the minesweeper flotilla that led the invasion fleet out of 
the channel ports. It was assigned to Force U, the American force that assaulted Utah Beach. On 
June 7, it hit a mine and joined the small group of minesweepers that carry epitaphs like "mined off 
Normandy" or "mined off Okinawa" in the lists published in naval reference books. 

My father wasn’t on it at the time. He had been shifted to the Pacific after he became a 
commissioned officer. He was the engineering officer on a destroyer-escort called the Hilbert when it 
saw action during the Marianas Turkey Shoot. He had been posted to a minesweeper and a 
destroyer-escort, as far as | can tell, because both ships used diesel-electric engines-- the same 
combination of diesel and electric power he had worked with on submarines. 

He ended the war at Pearl Harbor, overhauling submarines so they could be returned to 
combat. He had returned to submarine duty because Admiral Nimitz had sent a message to his 
Pacific fleet commanders requesting the names of every man who had submarine experience. The 
American submarine campaign in the Pacific had been a devastating success. 

In the Atlantic, the German submarine campaign had been a catastrophe for Germany. In the 
Pacific, the American submarines had overwhelmed the Japanese. By the end of the war, surface 
transportation had become so dangerous the Japanese actually used their own submarines to carry 
cargo. 

Lieutenant Purdom spent a year in San Diego, as part of the team that conducted the massive 
demobilization that followed the war. He retired at his permanent rank, chief petty officer, with twenty 
two years service. In October of 1950, three months after the North Korean invasion of South Korea, 
he was recalled to active duty as a chief. He spent the next three years in a series of training 
assignments that included a summer at Annapolis and two years at the Bainbridge Naval Training 
Station in Maryland. He retired for the second time in 1953 and remained in the Fleet Reserve until 
he completed a full thirty years of active and inactive duty. On the day of his final retirement, he was 
given the customary promotion to his highest rank and became Lt. O.J. Purdom (USN ret). He 
retained that status until he died over forty years later. 


Like many people who grew up in military families, | didn’t think there was anything special 
about my childhood. Some people’s fathers were lawyers or bricklayers. Mine was in the navy. 

We moved more than most families, of course. | spent my childhood traveling around a big 
triangle. The state where | was born, Connecticut, occupied one point and Tampa and San Diego 
occupied the others. When Pearl Harbor was bombed, we were living on a lake on the outskirts of 
Tampa. For most of WWII, my mother, my sister and | holed up with my mother’s relatives in West 
Haven, Connecticut. My mother’s parents were Italian immigrants who had arrived in Hartford in 
1908, so my Connecticut years were a New England, Italian-American version of a 1940s boyhood. | 
went sledding in the winter, listened to the Lone Ranger and the Shadow on the radio, ate a big 
spaghetti dinner on Sunday afternoon, and watched my two female cousins cover their heads with 
scarves when they went to confession late Saturday night and mass early Sunday morning. After the 


war, we spent a year at the navy base in San Diego, put in another year in West Haven, and 
returned to another place on the outskirts of Tampa in 1948. In Florida, | swam in creeks and 
springs, knocked over tin cans with my Daisy Red Ryder Carbine air rifle, ate chickens and rabbits 
we had raised ourselves, and listened to accept-Jesus-and-be-saved sermons at the local Baptist 
church, which we visited on Sunday morning and Sunday evening, and sometimes on Wednesday 
evening, too. The last place | lived before | left home and started my premature attempt at college 
was the chief petty officer’s housing at Bainbridge Naval Training Station, where we lived in the gray, 
gypsum-board buildings my mother dubbed "cardboard city" and | checked books out of the base 
library, flashed my ID card at a guard when | went through the base gates, and watched movies in a 
theater in which the audience was segregated by rank. 

Moving is the first thing people think of when they hear you had a military childhood, As Mary 
Edwards Wertsch points out in her book Military Brats, "Where are you from?" is one of the ploys 
Americans use to start conversations with strangers. Most former military brats have trouble 
answering it and their difficulties tend to separate them from the civilian population. | started 
thinking about military childhoods, in fact, wnen somebody asked me where | was from and | 
mumbled-- inaccurately-- that | had grown up on navy bases. 

"So that’s what’s wrong with you," she said. 

She was only joking and | took it that way. But | looked around the room and realized none of 
the people around me had spent part of their childhood on military bases. 

We were attending a social evening at the church Sara had chosen in West Philadelphia. It 
was sometime in the mid-seventies, as | remember it. | would have been approaching forty. The only 
person in the room who had ever worn a uniform, besides me, had spent four years as a naval 
officer primarily because he felt that was a better option than one year as an infantryman in Vietnam. 
We lived in the area around the University of Pennsylvania and most of the people we knew had 
advanced degrees. As | had learned after | finished my own draft time, the army rarely drafted 
anyone over twenty-six. If you could get a student deferment until you finished a doctorate, you 
could usually avoid military service. 

The idea that there was something special about military childhoods stuck with me. | found 
myself looking at my personal attitudes from a different perspective. 

The subject crystallized for me in 1980, when | saw The Great Santini-- the movie based on 
Pat Conroy’s novel about a military family dominated by a Marine fighter pilot. Like thousands of 
other people that year, | saw a variation on my own childhood projected onto the screen. 

Over the next few years, | made several attempts to write an essay about military childhoods 
for the Welcomat. It seemed like an obvious subject. But none of my efforts worked out. One day in 
1991, after | had spent several days struggling with the subject, | told myself that | really wanted to 
write science fiction stories, not essays. Could | write a science fiction story about military 
childhoods? | opened up a file on my computer and started typing notes. 


From the beginning, | knew | had to grapple with a basic conflict. My working definition of a 
science fiction story is a story in which the dramatic situation is created by some change that could 
take place in the future. In this story, however, | wanted to write about the kind of military childhood | 
had experienced in the 1940s and 50s. If | wanted to sell the story to a science fiction market, | 
would have to make sure the background contained plenty of science fiction elements. 

| decided, first of all, that the story should be set off-Earth. | considered the kind of standard 
interstellar future used in most military science fiction series but that approach didn’t appeal to me. 
In those kind of stories-- which are generally descended from C.S. Forester’s Horatio Hornblower 
sailing ship series-- the background includes ray guns and starships but the characters are basically 
contemporary humans who serve in a military organization that resembles contemporary armies and 
navies. Star Trek is, of course, the most familiar example. Most readers could have accepted that 
kind of background, with family conflicts that could have taken place in the middle of the twentieth 


century, forty years in the past, but | don’t enjoy stories that are set hundreds of years in the future 
and ignore all the developments in biology and psychology that will probably shape the real future 
that awaits us. 

| decided to set the story in an interplanetary future a couple of hundred years from now. After 
a little digging in my reference library, | opted for a heavily colonized solar system based on space 
ships powered by hydrogen fusion ion engines. Humans would live in lunar cities, asteroid cities, 
and cities that orbited Earth, Venus, and Mercury. My primary source for the general characteristics 
of the space ships and the interplanetary setting was a book about the future called A Step Further 
Out by Jerry Pournelle, another SF writer with a solid science background 

Most of the residents of those cities, furthermore, would be Asians. | had used a solar system 
colonized mostly by Asians in one of my unsold novels. The countries that had initiated the 
colonization of the Western Hemisphere had been Spain and Portugal, | had reasoned, but they had 
eventually been superseded by Britain and France. Russia and the United States had pioneered 
space exploration but none of the characters in my story would have names that were identifiably 
Russian or American. They would mostly be Asians, with a smattering of Europeans. 

| realized that | didn’t know enough about Asian cultures to write about contemporary Chinese 
or Japanese characters, but | felt | could write about people who were descended from Asian 
ancestors. They would all be immigrants, after all. Americans may think of themselves as Italian- 
Americans or Polish-Americans, but we are really just Americans, with attitudes that have primarily 
been shaped by the country we were born in. 

My characters would all be living in a highly technological society, in addition. Engineers and 
scientists are engineers and scientists. In this case they would also be military people who had been 
molded by military society. 

| added another differentiator when | decided my military force would be an international 
peace-enforcing organization, rather than a national force. But that presented me with another 
problem. What should | call the international government that controlled it? Should | assume the 
United Nations had been replaced by a new, more powerful world government, in the same way the 
UN had replaced the League of Nations after World War II? Or should | assume the UN had evolved 
into a true world government, with its own military forces and other powers? 

Many science fiction writers have opted for the first choice. If you type World Federation or 
ReUnited Nations (as in the stories Mack Reynolds wrote in the sixties), your readers know you're 
talking about a stronger organization than the current UN. 

| decided my world government would be called the United Nations. | indicated it was an 
improved version of the current organization mostly by referring to it as "the Secretariat" in a number 
of places. The fact that it had its own military force would tell readers something, too. 

Gender bending was another obvious way to put some distance between my imaginary future 
and the real past. In the world | had lived in as a child, the father was always the military person in 
the family. "Domestic violence" was usually called "wife beating". In my story, the parents of the 
troubled child would both be sergeants and they would both have some training in unarmed combat. 
When one of the spouses showed up at the infirmary with a broken collarbone, claiming the injury 
had been caused by a fall off a ladder, the injured party could be the husband just as often as the 
wife. 

The history of the viewpoint character, a military family therapist named Dorothy Min, included 
another bit of gender tweaking. Dorothy has been raised by a single parent after the other parent ran 
off when she was still an infant. But in her case, her mother abandoned the family and her father 
accepted responsibility for the child. 


The child at the center of the story is a seven year old boy named Deni Wei-Kolin. As | 
developed his family situation, | focused on two themes: the stresses created by a family 


environment that changes every couple of years and the psychological turmoil triggered by the 
death of a parent. 

Robert Duval played the military father in The Great Santini. In an interview, he once said that 
he had no trouble understanding the situation in the movie, since he is the son of a career naval 
officer who made admiral. When his father was away, Duval said, he lived with a mother who was 
too easy on him. When his father was home, he had to live with a father who was too hard on him. 

The interviewer thought that sounded too pat but it is precisely the situation many naval sons 
have to struggle with. | had lived with a variation of it myself. When my father was away-- and he 
was gone for almost four years, with one or two minor interruptions, during WWII-- | enjoyed an 
autonomous existence. My mother and my aunt treated me the way most women probably treat 
boys. They didn’t care what | did as long as | stayed out of trouble. | could read, build model 
airplanes, play marbles, and shoot ants with my water pistol, without any sense anyone was trying to 
control my activities. 

When my father was home, on the other hand, | had to cope with a presence that had been 
shaped by an authoritarian culture. My father, in addition, had never had a father and probably had 
no idea how to be one. 

In the story, | generalized the conflict between autonomous and authoritarian environments 
into the more general concept of a changing environment. It seemed to me the change was just as 
important as the nature of the two environments. Most boys can probably learn to live with an 
authoritarian father. In my case, | think | handled the autonomous half of my childhood reasonably 
well. | became a bookworm, but | think that’s more desirable than a childhood devoted to violence 
and vandalism, even though | realize there are people who disagree. When my father came home, 
however, the kid who was used to controlling his own life had to face someone who had other ideas. 

In the story, we are told that Deni Wei-Kolin has lived with three environments in his seven 
years. When his mother is away, he lives with "an easy-going, enjoy-it-while-you-can father whose 
basic indolence was punctuated by periods in which Assault Sergeant Kolin became obsessed by 
the belief his son needed ‘discipline’." When his father is away, his days are dominated by a "goal- 
oriented mother who believed every moment of a child's life should be as productive as she could 
make it." When they are both home, Deni "frequently found himself pressing against a wall, knees 
doubled against his chest, while they engaged in ‘domestic disputes’ that sometimes ended in 
bruised faces and even broken bones." 

The possible death of a parent is one of the special realities of military family life. Pat Conroy 
touches on the psychological complexities at the end of The Great Santini when the son tells his 
mother he has often prayed for his father’s death and he’s now afraid one of those prayers has 
actually worked. In my story, that guilt reaction becomes the central concern of the plot. Deni’s 
mother is killed at the beginning of the story. And Deni hates both his parents. 


In spite of all the science fictional details | had come up with, | still didn’t have a true science 
fiction story. | merely had a disguised version of the 1940s and 50s. 

As | may have said before, the critical moment in plotting stories is, for me, the moment when | 
find myself thinking "What a great story this will make." Sometimes that rush of excitement hits me 
when | first get the idea. Sometimes it comes later, after I’ve been exploring the original idea for 
awhile. 

In this case, | stumbled into that all-important moment when | asked myself how Dorothy Min 
would treat Deni’s family. Would she just sit and talk with them? Wouldn't psychotherapists have 
more to offer by the time we’re actually colonizing the solar system? 

Around the time | was in the army, | had decided medicine and psychology were the two areas 
in which we could expect changes that would have the biggest impact on our lives. Most of my 
science reading had been focused on those two disciplines. For a year and a half, in the late 60s, | 
had even worked as a part time science writer at the University of Pennsylvania, specializing in 


research projects in medicine, the life sciences, and psychology. | had sold several stories that 
depicted possible future approaches to psychotherapy, including a novel, The Barons of Behavior, in 
which advanced psychological techniques are applied to politics. 

In my psychology stories, | had made heavy use of two concepts-- personality models and 
techniques for manipulating and modifying personalities. | decided to include both in this story. 
Dorothy would obviously try to improve the parenting Deni was getting and she would use advanced 
techniques to do it. She would start by developing accurate personality models that would help her 
determine the reactions of Deni’s parents. Then, with the models as a guide, she would attempt to 
change their attitudes through counseling, "talk therapy", and a series of exercises and simulations. 

But nothing she could do would convert these two people into the kind of parents their son 
needed. Her ultimate goal would be a psychological treatment that would protect Deni from the 
worst effects of his family situation. She would steer his parents toward the moment when they 
would understand their son needed the treatment and give her permission to apply it. 

But no treatment like that would exist by itself. Dorothy obviously lived in a world in which 
humans possessed a powerful personality modification technology. A technology like that clearly had 
to be regulated. There had to be laws forbidding involuntary personality modification. If | alter your 
personality against your will, | am committing an act of violence. Most of us would feel it was an 
assault that was just as bad as murder or rape. 

Once | started thinking along those lines, other ideas came pouring in. Under the law, Dorothy 
can’t impose a personality modification on a child without his parents’ consent. But suppose his 
mother dies in combat? Dorothy knows Deni hates his parents and she knows two things will 
happen when he hears his mother is dead. First, he will feel a great rush of pleasure and relief. Then 
he will experience a massive guilt reaction which will lead to the immediate repression of his 
emotions and "the creation of a cluster of unconscious guilt feelings that will distort his entire 
personality." 

Dorothy can prevent the worst effects of this catastrophe by treating Deni before he learns his 
mother is dead. But she can't do that legally without his father’s permission. She also knows she can 
administer the treatment in private, without anyone knowing about it. She is faced with a legal and 
ethical dilemma. Shall she treat the child or obey the law? 

And with that | knew | had finally coaxed a high energy science fiction situation out of the 
ideas | had been piling up. | could have started with the personality modification technology, come 
up with the dramatic situation, and realized | could place the story in a military setting and satisfy my 
urge to write a story about military childhoods. Instead, | started with the desire to write about 
military childhoods and nagged at my material until | had a science fiction idea that excited me. 

Dorothy’s dilemma has some obvious analogies with contemporary situations. There have 
been well publicized cases in which parents opposed a vaccination or a blood transfusion on 
religious grounds. Good story ideas usually face your characters with specific examples of general 
issues. Universality is one of the qualities you're looking for. In the contemporary cases | was 
familiar with, however, the law gave a government agency the power to impose a procedure. In 
Dorothy’s story, the law restrains her. 


One of my closest friends at the Gilded Cage coffee house was a black computer programmer 
who had grown up in the black neighborhood just south of center city. One evening, he entertained a 
bunch of us with stories about his encounters with segregation and bigotry. Every story he told 
evoked a burst of laughter. When he told us how he and some other students were shot at as they 
walked along a dark road near Lincoln University, we were all amused by his description of the way 
he leaped into a ditch. When he described his first visit to Wilmington, Delaware, we laughed at the 
embarassment of the storekeeper who had to tell his ignorant customer people like him were 
supposed to drink their cokes outside the store. 


Many people who belong to minority groups internalize the message they receive from the 
majority. Years later, it occurred to me that my friend and | had something important in common. We 
had both survived childhoods in which the people around us kept telling us there was something 
wrong with us. We had both responded by deciding there wasn’t anything wrong with us and there 
must therefore be something wrong with them. 

| decided this would be the essence of the treatment Dorothy is trying to apply to Deni Wei- 
Kolin. In the story, it’s called an ego strengthening emotional modification. Deni will be inoculated, in 
effect, against the self-destructive effects of his guilt reaction 

At the time | wrote this story, self-esteem had become a buzzword. Almost any undesirable 
behavior, it seemed, could be explained by the perpetrator’s lack of self-esteem. | deliberately 
avoided using the term throughout the story. | didn’t want anyone to think | was merely exploiting a 
contemporary psychological fad. | had arrived at my ideas about the appropriate treatment for Deni’s 
situation by a more personal route. 


When my father was stationed at Bainbridge during the Korean War, | attended a small 
Maryland high school along with the other Bainbridge teenagers. One day our history teacher 
started talking about culture. Our cultures, he said, implant attitudes we're hardly aware of. We all 
take it for granted, for example, that every movie theater will have two restrooms. Most of us would 
feel very uncomfortable if we went to a theater in a foreign country and it only had one restroom. 

A friend of mine waved his hand. "The movie | go to has three restrooms." 

The teacher frowned. "Three?" 

"Men, women, and officers." 

Civilians may think of moving when you they think about military childhoods, but I'm more 
interested in the impact of the military culture. 

To me, the term culture denotes a set of customs, traditions, and attitudes. The adults who 
dominate our childhood tell us that we’re supposed to dress in a certain way or value certain things, 
and we accept it because it’s the way everybody we know thinks and we don't have any alternatives 
our unstocked minds can offer in opposition. Most of us engage in some questioning when we reach 
adolescence, but we normally question trivial matters like clothing and hair styles or cosmic matters 
like religion and morality. We don’t notice most of the stuff that lies in between until we come in 
contact with another cultural milieu. 

The members of a true birth-culture share a common experience: they all grew up in that 
culture. | can read about Japanese or Samoan culture but | can’t really acquire it because | didn’t 
have that experience. 

Vocational cultures generally include a common experience, too. Lawyers go to law school. 
Doctors go to medical school. Physicists and English professors have to make it through graduate 
school. All these educational experiences have some effect on the personalities of the students. 
They are "socialized to the profession," as some writers like to put it. 

The military culture has an arsenal of special experiences-- West Point, Annapolis, basic 
training, boot camp, Officer Candidate School, ranger school, jump school, NCO school, the 
Command and General Staff School at Leavenworth, and the ultimate final exam, armed combat 
itself. Most of the educational experiences are consciously designed to mold the personality of the 
trainee and weed out people who can't fit into the culture. 

The entire culture, moreover, is shaped by the hard, brutal fact that human beings still settle 
some of their differences by fighting each other to the death. All the special elements of the military 
culture are designed to prepare people for the moment when the members of one branch of the 
culture will confront the members of another branch and they will attempt to kill each other. 

The children of military parents receive this culture indirectly. They don’t attend West Point. No 
one drives them through basic training. But they are exposed to it as children, when they are most 
receptive to culturization. 


If you grow up in a naval family, as | did, the transmission of the military culture is something of 
a mystery. Navies operate out on the oceans, a long way from the sailors’ families, and naval 
parents spend a lot of time away from home. "The relationship between a sailor and his children 
tends to be a metaphysical one," Senator John McCain says in his autobiography, and he suggests 
that naval children receive their values and ideals through the mother. 

My own experience supports that conclusion. It was my mother, for example, who read us an 
essay called The Flagmakers in which the flag speaks to a civil servant and tells him that we all 
make the flag, every day, as we go about our lives. She read it to us twice, in fact. 

In many ways, my mother could be more navy than my father. When the Challenger space 
shuttle exploded in 1985, | discussed it with my mother while we were talking on the phone one 
evening. 

"They wouldn’t have made half as big a fuss about it," my mother said, "if they hadn’t had a 
civilian on board." 

| never heard her say it, but | think she was very proud of the fact that an Italian immigrant’s 
daughter had become the wife of an officer in the great military force that liberated the world in the 
1940s. 

When | was five years old, around the time Pearl Harbor was attacked, we lived on a small 
lake on the outskirts of Tampa. One evening, when | was playing in the shallow water behind our 
house, my father advised me it was time | learned to swim. | was going to learn by the sink or swim 
method, he said. He was going to carry me out to where the water was over my head and drop me 
in. 

It’s been over sixty years since | experienced those few terrifying steps but | can still 
remember how | felt. | screamed and cried all the way out but my father wouldn't relent. | don’t know 
what happened when he dropped me into the deep water. | do know | never learned to swim. | 
became an underwater swimmer instead. When | was in my early teens, | could dive to the bottom 
of springs and swimming holes and stay there for two or three minutes. | could probably swim 
several hundred yards by swimming underwater and popping up to the surface every now and then 
for air. 

When | thought about that incident as an adult, | always assumed sink-or-swim was some 
backwoods idea my father picked up during his childhood in Florida. It sounded like a rural, Florida- 
cracker theory, to my mind. Then, a few years before she died, my mother mentioned that my father 
had failed swimming when he had gone through Navy boot camp. When he reported to his first ship 
an officer asked the new men if they could swim. When my father admitted he couldn't, they threw 
him overboard and told him to swim around the ship 

Christmas of 1944 brought me a more constructive encounter with the military culture. | was 
playing with my presents when | heard my mother talking to one of my aunts. Somebody had asked 
my mother what her husband was doing and she had explained that he was overhauling submarines 
at Pearl Harbor. The person she was talking to had said something about my father being safe and 
my mother had become very indignant. The officer who overhauled the submarine, she had 
explained, was also the officer who took it down on its test dives. 

| was only eight at the time but | knew, instantly, that that was the way the world was supposed 
to work. 

In the 1970’s, my son and | bicycled all over Philadelphia together. Most of the time | rode 
behind him. If any motorists barged into us from behind, | reasoned, they would have to get me first. 
When we came to intersections, however, | moved up beside him, checked things out, and rode 
through the intersection with him. | didn’t tell him the intersection was safe and let him go through by 
himself. That’s not the way you do it. 


The encounter with the military culture that had the most direct influence on this story was an 
argument | had with my father during the Korean War. Generally speaking, it’s a mistake to argue 
with military fathers who make you think of The Great Santini. Their experience and training have 
conditioned them to squash all challenges to their authority as soon as they detect the first hint of a 
challenge. You never know when you're going to cross that line and trigger an unpleasant response. 

In this case, we actually managed to shout at each other without straying into the danger 
zone. President Truman had just fired General MacArthur and | was convinced Truman had done 
the right thing. | believed the administration’s concept of limited war made sense under the 
circumstances and MacArthur’s push to widen the war would be a disastrous mistake. 

My father believed MacArthur was an authority on all things Asian. He was the expert, my 
father insisted, and Truman should acknowledge his superior wisdom and adapt his strategic ideas. 
Nothing could budge my father from that position. 

Then, after we had stopped arguing, my father said, "But of course Truman had to fire him." 

My father only had an eighth grade education but he understood the basic issue in the 
Truman-MacArthur fracas. Civilian control of the military is one of the foundations of our political 
system. MacArthur had the right-- the duty, actually-- to express his views in private conversations 
with the civilian authorities. But he had threatened the principle of civilian control wnen he had 
argued with his superiors in public. 

At the end of my story, Dorothy Min defends her decision by referring to the training she 
received in "baby officer’s school." 

"A soldier," Dorothy says, "is someone who engages in legally authorized acts of violence. If 
you take away the law, then there's no difference between us and a bunch of thugs." 

Many readers may be surprised by this emphasis on law. How can you talk about laws when 
people are engaging in extreme violence? But soldiers do, in fact, operate within a legal framework. 
War itself is a legal concept. The things soldiers do would normally be considered crimes. They can 
kill people and destroy property because a government has given them the legal authority to do so. 
They are never given carte blanche to kill anyone they feel like shooting. At minimum, they are only 
authorized to attack the people and property of specific countries. Usually, they are given additional 
instructions that prohibit actions such as the deliberate targeting of civilians. 

In practice, in the heat of battle, when their own lives are threatened and they sometimes have 
to make instant decisions, they can’t be expected to observe all the legal niceties. That’s 
understood. They have to be given some slack. But they are still operating within a mesh of laws. 

General Tommy Franks presents a striking picture of this legal mesh in his book American 
Soldier. Near the beginning of the Afghanistan campaign that followed the 9/11 attacks, an 
unmanned aerial vehicle spotted a small convoy leaving the capital. The three vehicles fitted the 
profile for a Taliban leadership convoy. 

Franks watched the convoy on a screen in Central Command headquarters in Florida. The 
UAV was a Predator, armed with Hellfire missiles, controlled by an operator located in a van outside 
the Pentagon. Franks could communicate with the UAV operator and receive more information from 
sources in Afghanistan. 

A Navy captain who was a lawyer stood beside him. She was there to tell Franks if he could 
attack the convoy under the Law of Land Warfare and the Rules of Engagement he had been given 
by his government. As the convoy rolled through the night, she observed the scene on Frank’s 
display, including a stop near a mosque, and rendered her judgment with phrases like "valid target... 
valid target for Hellfire....no issues....valid target...." 

The relationship between the civilian government and the military forces that defend it is one 
of the most important problems a democracy has to deal with. An effective, secure resolution 
depends on officers and NCO’s who understand-- and support-- the legal arrangements that control 
their vocation. They may grumble, they may complain, they may feel the government is run by a 
pack of fools, but they accept the need for civilian control. Even General MacArthur is supposed to 


have admitted that "I would have fired me, too" if he had been president. Anyone who has grown up 
in a military family probably has some understanding of the emotional complexities that keep that 
troubled, all-important relationship functioning the way we want it to function. 


| called the story "Legacies" when | finished it. It took me three days, oddly enough, to come 
up with the title. | knew | wanted a word that referred to inheritance but the rather obvious word | 
was looking for kept hovering just outside the edge of my consciousness. 

For me, this was largely a story about the inheritance of culture. Three of the characters in the 
story have been military brats. Each character comes from a different kind of military family and lives 
with a different kind of legacy. 

Dorothy’s superior officer, Medical Colonel Pao, "belonged to a sub-group that the sociologists 
who studied the military community sometimes referred to as the ‘military aristocracy’, Members of 
his family had been serving in United Nations military units since the years in which the first 
international brigades had been formed on Earth." 

That kind of family tradition can be found all over the military services, even in a country, like 
the United States, where people tend to frown on hereditary connections. Senator John McCain-- 
Captain John McCain of the United States Navy-- is the son and grandson of an admiral. Michael 
Collins, the command module pilot on Apollo 11, went into the Air Force because he had three 
uncles who were army generals. General Douglas MacArthur was the son of General Arthur 
MacArthur. General Matthew B. Ridgeway-- one of my favorite American military leaders-- was the 
son of a colonel. General Norman Schwarzkopf is the son of Brigadier General Schwarzkopf. 
Anyone with a modest knowledge of US military history can come up with paragraphs of examples. 

Children who are born into a family like Colonel Pao’s have one big advantage over children 
born into first generation military families. Their parents know what a military childhood is like. They 
also, it seems to me, have a more relaxed attitude toward the military culture. But they are also 
faced with a family tradition that can push them into a vocation they might not have chosen if they 
had been born into a different family. 

Deni Wei-Kolin comes from a version of the kind of military family I-- and Pat Conroy-- grew up 
in. In the future | visualized for the story, the colonization of the solar system is an economic free-for- 
all, with losers as well as winners. Deni’s mother is strict and regimented because she’s 
compensating for the chaos of her poverty-stricken childhood family life. Deni’s father comes from a 
future version of the broken home-- a big extended family created by multiple divorces. | had 
encountered a couple of families in which divorce had become a multi-generational way of life and 
children established relationships with adults like the-mother-of-my-father’s-second-wife and the- 
brother-of-my-stepmother’s-ex-husband. Deni’s father is the kid who got lost in the crowd and grew 
up without any serious adult attention. 

Dorothy’s childhood presents a more attractive picture. Her father is a classic example of the 
dutiful NCO. He was not a loving father, but he accepted responsibility for his child, when her mother 
deserted them, in the same way a good NCO accepts responsibility for the welfare of his troops. He 
studied the relevant literature and tried to avoid the pitfalls of military childhoods. He modeled his 
relationship with his daughter on one of the great relationships of military life-- the relationship 
between a young officer and the veteran sergeant who is supposed to guide the officer and help him 
learn his trade. 

At one point in the story, Dorothy notes that many military parents compare the family to a 
military unit. My father liked to tell us the family was like a ship. He was the commanding officer, my 
mother was the executive officer, and the children were the enlisted personnel. That is, of course, a 
lousy model for family life. The children are the primary purpose of a family-- the payload of the ship, 
the objective of the mission. The family exists to nurture them-- to turn them into healthy, responsible 
adults. You can’t do that if you treat them as if they were underlings. 


Dorothy’s father called his daughter Lieutenant. "For most of her childhood, she had seen 
herself as a younger person who was being guided and supported by an experienced, gently ironic 
senior who respected her potential." This relationship has continued into Dorothy's adulthood. The 
passages in which Captain Min discusses her problem with Sergeant Min are some of my favorite 
scenes in the story. | really enjoyed writing them. 


In the opening of this story, | used a technical trick | associate with one of my favorite science 
fiction writers and editors, Frederik Pohl. 

The literary problem that differentiates science fiction from other genres is the need to 
acquaint the reader with a complicated, unfamiliar background. In most science fiction stories, you 
can begin in the middle of the action, looking at the world through the eyes of a single character, and 
bring in the background as the story develops. In other stories, you need to nail down important 
aspects of the story right at the beginning. 

Frederik Pohl frequently starts a story in the omniscient viewpoint. He speaks to the reader in 
his own voice for a few paragraphs and then slips into the mind of his main character. He doesn’t 
start with a lecture, however. He always brings in the background by talking about a particular 
person. 

| had used this technique once before, in the opening paragraph of "Sepoy", the fourth story | 
had sold Asimov's. It can be very effective but it can only work, in my opinion, if you ape another 
aspect of Pohl’s technique. You have to give it your best writing. The voice of the author must be 
interesting in itself. 

In "Legacies" the omniscient narrator begins by talking about Deni. Deni Wei-Kolin, he tells us, 
is asleep in the childcare center at Hammarskjold station when the attack on Rinaswandi Base 
begins. Then, with the action opening established, he talks about the message coming in from 
Rinaswandi and communicates some basic facts about the background. 

The narrator then switches to Rinaswandi Base. Deni’s mother is the subject of the scene but 
we aren't looking at the battle through her eyes. The narrator tells the reader what she sees and 
feels, and fills in details she wouldn't think about. 

The sixth paragraph is a bit of dialogue characterization. The senior officers have all been 
killed and the battle is being led by a junior officer who talks to his troops as if he’s leading a sports 
team. The paragraph lets us hear a sample of his patter. It’s there largely because | felt the opening 
needed some dialogue. 

The narrator then switches from the battle to a kind of case history. More background is 
brought in as the narrator talks about Deni’s problems and feelings. The case history ends, there’s a 
break in the type, and we slip into Dorothy’s mind-- the viewpoint maintained for the rest of the story. 

The opening has a serious fault-- it’s way too long. It takes up approximately 1400 words, 
about one tenth of the story. 

The other technical trick used in the story is a technique | had employed in another decision 
story-- a short story called "Moon Child" that appeared in an anthology of new stories in 1974. As the 
story progresses, the reader mostly hears the arguments for option A. The story seems to be 
heading, inevitably, toward the moment when the protagonist chooses Option A. Then she chooses 
Option B. And explains her reasons after she has made her decision. 

If this is done properly, it should come as a surprise but it should seem logical and even 
inevitable. Dorothy’s decision grows out of her attitudes and her upbringing, and those aspects of 
her character have been described as the story moves along. 

Structurally, "Legacies" is largely a story about a struggle against fate. For most of the story, 
Dorothy tries to avoid the moment when she will have to make a choice. There is a section in the 
middle of the story when Deni is sleeping. Dorothy won’t have to make her decision until he wakes 
up. She could spend the time wringing her hands and passively debating the pros and cons of her 
dilemma. Instead, she makes one last attempt to persuade Deni’s father he should approve the ego 


strengthening emotional modification. The hero must struggle against her destiny. The audience has 
to see her fighting back. 

Dorothy’s biggest handicap is a fundamental element of the science fiction setting-- the solar 
system is a very big place and light, including radio waves, travels at a finite speed. Dorothy’s 
messages have to travel for fifteen minutes before they reach the troop ship that is carrying Deni’s 
father toward the battle zone. There is no way she can communicate with him directly. She has to 
construct a "semi-autonomous" computer program and hope it will handle the give and take of a 
conversation. 


The off-Earth military force in the story is called the Fourth International Brigade. It is "an 
institution that could trace its origins to the Fourth Gurkha Rifles, the ancient, battle-scarred infantry 
regiment the Indian government had donated to the United Nations in the years when the 
Secretariat had acquired its first permanent forces. | will keep faith, the Gurkha motto had run-- and 
they had proved it in battle after battle, first in the service of the British Empire, then in the service of 
the Republic of India, and finally under the flag that was supposed to represent humanity's best 
response to its own capacity for violence." The Brigade maintains the Gurkha bagpipe tradition and 
its working language is Gurkhali. 

The Indian Army of the British Empire was composed of native troops commanded by a small 
number of British officers. The French pioneered that kind of military organization in the eighteenth 
century and the British copied the idea. 

The Gurkhas are tribesmen who conquered Nepal, on the northwestern border of India, in 
1768. They fought the forces of the British East India Company in1814 and the British were 
impressed with their toughness and honorable behavior. The British won the war, but Nepal kept its 
independence, and signed a treaty of perpetual friendship that gave the British the right to recruit 
three regiments of Gurkhas. 

When India became independent in 1948, the Brigade of Gurkhas contained ten regiments. 
Three regiments were transferred to the British Army. The other seven remained part of the Indian 
Army, with Indian officers. 

The Gurkha regiments have compiled a record that has endeared them to all military 
romantics. They fought in several major campaigns during the Victorian era and they fought beside 
British troops in Italy, Burma, and Singapore during WWII. In 1982, the Seventh Gurkhas were part 
of the small professional force that retook the Falkland Islands from Argentina. The Gurkhas had 
acquired such a fierce reputation that the Argentine conscripts frequently abandoned their trenches 
without a fight when they heard they were facing a Gurkha assault. 

At the time | wrote this story, just after the 1991 war with Iraq, there was a flurry of interest in 
the idea of a permanent UN force. The UN official who had been in charge of peacekeeping forces, 
Brian Urquhart, noted in an interview that he was "always receiving proposals" suggesting that 
Gurkhas be employed in a UN rapid-deployment force. 

The Gurkhas were frequently commended for being "natural soldiers." They were used to 
serving under foreign officers, so they could have been placed under some kind of international 
officer corps. The ten Gurhka regiments could have been reunited and formed the nucleus of an 
international army. 

In my story, | assumed the UN army had started with established national regiments so the 
international soldiers could join units that had impressive military traditions-- an important aspect of 
the psychological appeals armies use to motivate their soldiers. | picked the Fourth Gurkhas as a 
small literary bow to John Masters, a writer who penned a number of best selling novels after WWII. 
Masters had been an officer in the second battalion of the Fourth Gurkhas. He is just about the only 
career military officer who became a novelist of any importance. 

Many writers have been soldiers during wartime. Masters came from a family that had served 
the British government in India since the early 19th century. His father was a retired lieutenant 


colonel of the Indian Army and three of his uncles had served in the Indian Army, too. He went to the 
British military academy at Sandhurst in 1933, joined the Fourth Gurkhas, fought with the Chindits in 
Burma during WWII, and retired and became a writer after India received its independence. His best 
books give us a unique picture of the life and worldview of a career soldier. | would particularly 
recommend his novel The Ravi Lancers, and his two volumes of memoirs, Bugles and a Tiger and 
The Road Past Mandalay. The Ravi Lancers depicts the cultural and psychological tensions in an 
Indian Army regiment that fights in Europe during the First World War. Bugles and a Tiger tells 
about Masters’ life in the Fourth Gurkhas before 1939. The Road Past Mandalay describes his 
experiences in Burma during World War Il. 


"Legacies" was over 13,000 words long when | typed the final sentence. | had sold five novels 
during the first part of my science fiction career, but my magazine sales had only included two 
novelettes, and | had limited both of those to 10,000 words. "Legacies" would be my longest 
magazine sale if anybody bought it. | cut itas much as | could but it was still running over 13,000 
words when | mailed it off to Asimov's. 

Gardner called me on the phone to let me know he wanted to buy the story. As | remember it, 
he called me right around the time our grandson Benjamin was born in late October,1992. He may 
even have called on the very day | hurried to Jefferson Hospital to meet the new arrival. 

Gardner asked for one change. He wanted me to eliminate the final paragraphs, which 
described Deni’s behavior as he watched the memorial service for his mother and the other people 
who had died with her. | agreed without any argument. | had originally thought of this as Deni’s story; 
Dorothy was supposed to be the professional observer who views Deni’s plight from the outside. 
Instead, it had become Dorothy’s story. The change meant that it ended-- as it should-- with the 
scene in which Dorothy discusses her decision with Colonel Pao and the colonel offers her the only 
consolation at his command. 

| had to rewrite the last few pages to bring in some of the material | had included in the original 
final scene. | did that fairly quickly-- by my standards-- and received the contracts from Asimov’s a 
month or so later. 

When | had been writing "Legacies", | had sometimes thought of it as a major work. The basic 
subject had a lot of personal importance and | thought it had all kinds of virtues as a science fiction 
story. | really looked forward to seeing it in print. 

So naturally it sank without a trace. It received one or two Nebula recommendations, as my 
stories usually did, but that was about it. Nobody sent me fan letters. There was no indication 
anyone had even read it. 

This is not an unusual occurrence. Writers work for an invisible audience. Nobody stands up 
and applauds when a story comes to an end. Most of us nod, or feel good for a moment, and go on 
to our next reading experience. Still, in this case it was a disappointment. This one, to me, was 
something special. 

Several years later, after | went online and started participating in the Compuserve science 
fiction forum, | discovered the story had received a glowing review from Dave Truesdale, the editor 
of Tangent, a semi-professional publication that reviewed short fiction. "Legacies" came up during a 
discussion on the forum and Dave posted the text of his original review. He, too, thought it was odd 
that the story had received so little attention. 

The illustration for the story was a small masterpiece. | put a copy of the whole magazine in a 
frame, opened to the illustration, and it’s still sitting on a shelf in my work room. The artist, Alan M. 
Clark, had produced a two page spread with Deni’s face in the foreground and the opening space 
battle exploding behind him. The mix of facial characteristics captured Deni’s Eurasian heritage but 
the artist had also done something much more subtle. As Dorothy notes, all military children acquire 
"almost at birth, the two great commandments of military life: don't complain, don't talk about your 


feelings." In Clark’s portrait, Deni is staring out of the page with a blank, totally expressionless face, 
but you can sense, somehow, the emotional turmoil hidden behind his stoic mask. 


Copyright 2005 by Tom Purdom. All rights reserved. This document may be printed out and archived for 
personal use. All other use is strictly prohibited. 


("Legacies" has been reprinted in Space Soldiers, an anthology edited by Gardner Dozois and 
Jack Dann.) 
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Installment Seven: Space Brats, Episode Two 


| Knew | could probably write a sequel when | finished “Legacies”. | visualized a story in 
which Deni had become a young officer plagued by his unconscious guilt reaction. | had some 
vague notion the story might revolve around an inspection program that limited nuclear reactors and 
the possession of nuclear weapons. 
The nuclear weapons idea didn’t arouse any strong reactions, however. When | finally did 
write the sequel, the critical spark came from a historical epic. 


Sometime in the 1970s, | bought a book called The Horizon History of the British Empire ata 
porch sale in West Philadelphia, | think it cost me two dollars. 

My purchase was a set of two slim, heavily illustrated over-sized books housed in a 
slipcase-- the kind of publication academic historians sometimes refer to as “picture books.” It 
was produced by the publishers of Horizon magazine-- a general-history companion to American 
Heritage-- and it actually contained a substantial text along with the pictures. At one point, it 
unexpectedly side stepped into a capsule history of the fifty-year campaign the Royal Navy 
waged against the African slave trade, illustrated with watercolors created by a British officer who 
had commanded an anti-slavery ship. 

As | remember it, | had read C.S. Forester’s Horatio Hornblower novels just a few years 
before. It occurred to me the anti-slavery campaign was a natural subject for a sailing ship 
series. 

Most of the sailing ship series that have been written since Forester popularized the genre 
have been set in the Napoleonic Wars or some other major fracas, and this creates a conflict 
between historical reality and the needs of fiction. In fiction, you normally focus on one hero and 
place him in situations where his actions can have a decisive effect. In big wars with big battles, 
the individual is usually a bit player in a huge historical drama. The sailing ship novelists usually 
have to detach their hero from the mainstream of history and send him on special missions. 
Hornblower never fought on a ship of the line at a major battle like Trafalgar. He spent most of 
his career on smaller ships, traveling the world on special assignments. The anti-slavery 
Campaign, on the other hand, was an affair of small ships, commanded by young officers who 
normally engaged in ship-to-ship battles, rather than fleet actions. 

The idea stayed with me for over twenty years but | didn’t feel it was something | could write. 
It obviously required a British author. Then, one Sunday afternoon in the 1990’s, Sara and | 
watched the movie Armistadt, which tells the story of slaves who took over a slave ship and fought 
for their freedom in US courts. One of the most memorable scenes in the movie involved the 
courtroom testimony of a British officer who served in the anti-slavery campaign. (He wore a red 
coat instead of blue-- to make his Britishness clear to the viewer presumably--but it was an 
understandable lapse in accurate detail.) | decided | wanted to know more about the anti-slavery 


campaign and the Free Library of Philadelphia provided me with a fine short history of the West 
African effort-- The Royal Navy and the Slavers by R.E.F. Ward. 

Ward’s book confirmed my feeling the anti-slavery campaign would make a great subject for 
an adventure series. The history of the West African anti-slavery squadron included classic ship-to- 
ship actions; frontal attacks in open boats against slave ships anchored in rivers and harbors; 
incidents in which prize crews were overwhelmed and murdered; expeditions up the African rivers; 
and an all out assault on Lagos, which was a major center of the slave trade. 

| decided to devote some of my reading time to a little preliminary research. | tracked 
down the other two histories of the anti-slavery campaign through the Internet system for locating 
out of print books and found more books on the 19th Century history of the Royal Navy in the 
library. My experience with novels over the last few years had convinced me | didn’t want to 
spend a lot of time on a novel project, so | decided | would devote two months to preparing three 
chapters and a short outline. | managed to meet my self-imposed deadline almost to the day. 

| thought the final package looked pretty good. | would want to do more extensive 
research if | got a contract but an editor who read the proposal should have some idea of its 
potential. Editors | knew expressed interest when | sent them query letters and | eventually tried 
the proposal on three publishers. In all three cases, it simply disappeared, in spite of the initial 
interest. 

This seems to be a common experience nowadays. When | first started writing, magazines 
normally rejected in two weeks, and book publishers rarely held anything more than three 
months. The five novels | sold between 1964 and 1972 all sold within a year. Today, the writers 
of successful big-selling books will tell how their manuscript sat in a publisher’s office for two or 
three years while they waited for an answer. 


The three histories of the anti-slavery campaign (all out of print) are The Navy and the 
Slave Trade by the British naval historian Christopher Lloyd, The Royal Navy and the Slave 
Trade by Raymond C. Howell, and the aforementioned R.E.F. Ward book. The Howell book was 
the last member of the trio | managed to purchase. When it arrived | discovered, to my 
disappointment, that it dealt with the campaign against the East African slave trade. 

The West African slave trade is the horror most Americans are aware of. The Africans who 
were crammed into ships on the west coast of Africa were hauled to the United States, Brazil, 
and the sugar plantations of the West Indies. The East African slaves were taken to a slave 
market in Zanzibar and shipped to the Arab kingdoms in the Persian Gulf, where they were 
mostly used as servants or added to harems. The British attempted to strangle the trade by 
intercepting the slave ships that traveled between Zanzibar and the Gulf. Eventually, they took 
over Zanzibar and closed the slave market. 


| had expanded “Legacies” into a novel and circulated a three-chapters-and-outline proposal 
with the same kind of results | received for the sailing ship novel. | had also written a second 
Dorothy Min story which hadn't sold. In both stories, | had elaborated the concept of personality 
modification-- an idea | had also explored in my Casanova stories. A moral idea ran through all the 
stories | had written on the subject. The international society depicted in the stories had decided 
that it’s all right to modify an unborn child if the modification will help the child cope with life. You 
can make a child stronger, more intelligent, handsomer. You can even make a child more amiable if 
you think amiable people do better. 

You are not supposed to modify a child, however, so you can create an adult who will serve 
someone else’s needs. You don’t make people more aggressive because you want to use them 
as soldiers, or more cooperative because you want controllable servants. 


So what if there was a city in the asteroid belt whose citizens violated that taboo? Suppose 
the international government behind the Fourth International Brigade didn’t feel it had the strength to 
actually invade the city. Suppose it treated it the way the British treated Zanzibar and tried to 
intercept ships carrying illegally modified humans. That would obviously be a more original-- and 
interesting-- idea than a story that reflected our contemporary concern with nuclear weapons. 

Along, meandering journey had led me to the idea | needed for a sequel to “Legacies”. | 
could even throw in a future version of a sailing ship. 


Interplanetary sailing ships became a permanent part of my consciousness when | read an 
article on solar sails in the May, 1951 issue of Astounding. The article was written by an 
engineer named Carl Wiley and it may well be the first article anyone ever wrote on the subject. 
(| can pin down the date and the author’s name, by the way, because it’s noted in Centauri 
Dreams, a fine overview of current thinking on interstellar travel that science and science fiction 
writer Paul Gilster published in 2004.) 

Light exerts pressure. It’s a weak pressure but it can become a powerful force if you build a 
sail that’s big enough. In interplanetary space, furthermore, the pressure from the sun never lets 
up. Asmall acceleration can produce a very big speed if it continues, without a break, hour after 
hour, day after day. 

Solar sailing ships can also tack. On Earth, an aquatic ship tacks-- and moves against the 
wind-- by playing the force of the wind against the resistance of the water. In space, a solar 
sailer can take advantage of the sun’s gravitational field. Gravity pulls you toward the sun, light 
pushes you away. You can play these forces against each other by changing the angle of the 
sail. And move away from the sun, or toward it, at any angle you choose. 

| had been reading about solar sails for forty-five years when | started working on this 
story. | knew the concept was valid. All | needed was some numbers. How fast would a sailing 
ship accelerate if it had a sail of a certain size pulling a payload of so many tons? How much 
pressure does light exert, per square meter, on an object located in the asteroid belt? 

Carl Wiley’s article, as | remembered it, contained that kind of information, with the 
necessary equations. Unfortunately, | didn’t have a copy of the article in my files. And | couldn't 
find anything useful on the web, for some reason. | did manage to get an estimate of the light 
pressure at the asteroid belt, expressed in the acceleration it would create. When | started 
calculating, however, | ended up with ridiculously low speeds. After weeks of acceleration, my 
solar sailing ships would be moving at automobile speeds. | found that hard to believe. The 
solar sail enthusiasts promised more impressive velocities. But they were usually considering 
ships that started near Earth, where the solar pressure is stronger. 

In the end, | decided to stick with the low speeds. | had a fudge factor | could always point 
to. Most solar sailing schemes assume we can build sails that are kilometers in diameter and 
extremely light. 

The sails will be huge structures, pulling tons of cargo. They will be subject to all the 
stresses created by their own mass and the strain on the cables that connect them to the 
payload. And they will withstand those stresses, the argument goes, even though they're made 
of future materials that are lighter than tissue paper. 

Materials that light, with that kind of strength, may be impossible. If they are, the sails will 
have to be heavier. And speeds will be lower. 

| also had to keep in mind the difference between a water sailer and a space sailer. On 
Earth, in the ocean, a ship can use the water as a brake. If you’re pursuing another ship and 
want to come alongside, you furl the sails and the friction of the water halts you. In space, if you 
fold up the sail, you'll just keep going, and slide right past your quarry. You can use the sail as a 


brake, but in that case the time you spend losing speed will be exactly the same as the time you 
spent gaining it. 


The plot | ended up with revolved around a hostage situation. My attitudes about the right 
way to deal with hostage takers were heavily influenced by the policies adopted by Britain’s elite 
special forces regiment, the SAS. 

Like many people my age, | first encountered the SAS in the pages of Virginia Cowle’s 
book The Phantom Major, which | found in the Sand Hill military library when | was stationed at 
Fort Benning. I’m always on the lookout for non-fiction that recounts small unit actions. If you 
write science fiction, you are inevitably going to write some action fiction. And action fiction 
generally focuses on individuals or small groups. 

The SAS was founded by a young officer named David Stirling during the WWII North 
African campaign. The SAS are commonly referred to as “commandos” nowadays but they were 
actually something more original. Commandoes were raiders who often operated in large 
formations. Stirling believed modern warfare had become so fluid that four man units could 
penetrate the enemy lines and inflict crippling damage. Surprise was an important element in his 
thinking. Small teams could slip past sentries, plant bombs, and escape in the confusion. 

SAS stands for “Special Air Service”. They were originally supposed to attack by 
parachute but that idea didn’t last. In North Africa, they penetrated deep into the desert south of 
the German forces strung out along the coastal road. Then they came out of the desert in jeeps 
and attacked airfields and other targets. According to Virginia Cowles, they destroyed more Axis 
aircraft than the RAF. 

The regiment was disbanded after WWII but reformed to fight the colonial insurgencies the 
British combated in the last years of their empire. They have become one of the most famous 
military units in the world. They are noted for their rigorous training and grueling selection 
procedures. The SAS veteran has become a standard figure in thrillers. 

The SAS was an obvious choice when the British realized they needed a counter-terrorist, 
hostage-rescue unit. Their training for this mission includes live-action runs through a house 
containing dummies that represent hostages and terrorists. They are trained to move through 
the building as fast as possible, shooting the terrorists without hitting civilians. 

Their anti-terrorist work received worldwide attention in 1980 when they assaulted the 
Iranian embassy. Terrorists had seized the embassy and taken most of the staff hostage. When 
Margaret Thacher decided negotiation had reached its limit, the SAS did what they had been 
trained to do and settled the matter in six minutes. 

When the SAS are sent into that kind of situation, the authorities understand that they will 
free the hostages by killing the hostage takers. It seems to me that’s the only possible approach 
once you decide to resort to violence. If you don’t kill the terrorists as quickly as possible, they 
can start shooting hostages or set off bombs and grenades they may have hidden on their 
bodies. 

In my story, this attitude is reflected in the deliberations of the hostage committee which 
sets the rules of engagement. The hostage committee is automatically activated whenever 
soldiers of the Fourth International Brigade discover they're dealing with a hostage situation. It’s 
headed by a colonel who maneuvers for a consensus on the priorities the committee should give 
the soldiers on the spot. 

There are four groups involved in a hostage situation: the hostages, the hostage takers, 
the general public, and the rescue force. The hostage committee is supposed to give the rescue 
force rules of engagement that include a priority list-- the order in which they are supposed to 
value the lives of the different kinds of people who can be affected by their actions. The 


standard list is (1) the general pubic (2) the hostages (3) the rescuers. And that’s where the list 
ends. 


One of the standard tricks in plotting is a factor that functions as a ticking time bomb. The 
hero's difficulties are magnified by a time limit of some kind. 

In this story, the ticking time bomb is a cargo container loaded with unconscious people 
that has been deliberately aimed at a nearby asteroid. Deni has pursued the ship for several 
weeks and two of the people in the three-man crew decide to abandon it. They are professional 
people smugglers. For them, an occasional loss is just part of the business. They aim the 
container at a small asteroid knowing Deni will have to rescue their cargo and let them escape. 

The third member of the crew stays behind. She is an amateur people smuggler-- a 
professional athlete who made a lot of money, lost most of it, and financed this venture in the 
hope she can recoup her fortune. She will lose everything if the venture fails, so she is willing to 
fight it out with Deni and try to keep possession of the cargo. 

| made the woman a professional athlete because | felt her story and her motivation would 
seem plausible to anyone who follows professional sports. But what should her sport be? My 
SF writer’s reflexes kicked in once again. Never miss an opportunity to inject some plausible 
future novelty into a story. | dug into the thoughts I’d had about future sports and came up with a 
combination of soccer and basketball played in low gravity with the athletes wearing small jets on 
their backs. With that pinned down, | could combine background with characterization by 
inserting references to Deni’s memories of the way she had pulled off certain maneuvers in her 
prime. 

There are no bystanders hanging around, so the hostage committee doesn’t have to worry 
about the general public. Deni’s priorities, as ordered by the committee, are (1) the lives of the 
unconscious human cargo stored in the container and (2) his own life. But Deni is a 
perfectionist, driven by the unconscious needs Dorothy is aware of. Throughout the story, he is 
tempted to take extra risks, so he can score a bigger triumph and rescue the hostages without 
killing the athlete. 


One of my best memories of this story involves mathematics. The cargo container has fuel 
left in its thrusters-- little rocket motors that can be used to change direction. Deni must board 
the container, overcome the athlete, activate the thrusters, and alter the container’s course. But 
how much time does he have, given the speed of the container, its distance from the asteroid, 
and the size of the asteroid? 

| could, of course, give him any time limit | chose. But the speed of the container and its 
distance from the asteroid had to be consistent with the time. 

At first | thought the math would require calculus-- which, alas, | had failed to retain after | 
left engineering school. | felt | would have to calculate the exact trajectory the spacecraft would 
trace, just like Robert Heinlein would have. 

Then it occurred to me | could do a reasonable job with trigonometry. The container is 
drifting toward an object that is essentially a wall about a mile high and several miles wide. | 
could arbitrarily assume the fuel left in the thrusters could only produce a fifteen degree change 
in direction. At some point, the container would be so close to the asteroid a fifteen degree 
change wouldn't take it over the top. Once | knew where that point was, | would know when 
Deni would run out of time. 

| couldn't remember the formulas used in trig-- the trigonometric functions-- but | felt | 
would probably know what to do with them when | saw them. One of the reference books on my 
shelves is a little paperback called Mathematics for Practical Use which contains basic, useful 


stuff on things like interest rates and elementary algebra. It occurred to me it might contain the 
trig functions and lo and behold it did. It even had a rudimentary table for the values of the sine 
and the other trig ratios. | decided the formula for the tangent would suit my purposes. | set up a 
little diagram, worked the equation, and got a satisfactory answer. Later, | created a spreadsheet 
and calculated the value of the angle at different times as the ship approached the asteroid. My 
spreadsheet program, Excel, contains the trig values so | didn’t even have to look up the value of 
the tangent. 

This may seem like a minor matter but it gave me a lot of satisfaction. | could still do trig. | 
could still manipulate numbers. 

| still feel good thinking about it. | think | actually experienced some of the pleasure 
mathematicians take in their specialty, 


Structurally, the story alternates between two viewpoints. When Deni is the viewpoint 
character, we see a Standard story of interplanetary derring-do, with Deni as the hero. When 
Dorothy Min is the viewpoint character, we see the hero’s true motivations. 

Dorothy is a family therapist so she wouldn't normally be a member of the hostage 
committee. She has been tracking Deni’s career, however, and | linked her to the story through 
a friend-- a “combat psychologist” who has been assigned to the committee. Dorothy offers to 
assist the combat psychologist and she participates in the committee’s communication net 
through a link with her friend. 

In a story where one of the viewpoint characters is struggling with internal conflicts, you 
can heighten the drama-- and make the story more readable-- by externalizing the conflict and 
giving the character someone to talk to. The combat psychologist performs that function and 
Dorothy also talks to a “dialogue program’-- a computer simulation that probes her feelings and 
motivations in the same way she probes her patients. Her sessions with the program are an 
important part of Dorothy's professional life. She knows the recordings will be reviewed by a 
three-member professional panel which can pass questions and comments through the 
simulation. Her discussions with the program fill in some of the background from the first story 
and reveal her conflicts about the decision she made when Deni was a child. 


So what should | call this story? As | wrote down titles | found myself circling around three 
words-- sergeant, mother, and glory. Was there some way | could work all three into a phrase that 
would make a good title? In the end, | decided to just use those three words and call it “Sergeant 
Mother Glory”, with Sergeant Mother being a mild play on ranks like Sergeant Major. Oddly enough, 
Gardner didn’t ask for a title change when he bought the story. As | remember it, in fact, he didn’t 
ask for any changes at all. 

| thought it was a pretty good story. | particularly liked the way the Dorothy Min scenes 
exposed Deni’s unconscious motivations. 

As with “Legacies”, readers and reviewers failed to share my feelings. One reviewer ignored 
the repressed emotions discussed in Dorothy’s scenes and dismissed it as a story about a 
conventional military theme-- the young man who feels compelled to live up to his parents’ 
reputation. And that was that. 


In the early 1970s | started playing wargames with miniature soldiers, a hobby that had 
intrigued me since | had been a teenager. | eventually built up two armies from the Seven Years 
War period in the middle of the eighteenth century. This is a classic period for tabletop 
wargaming, a time when armies wore colorful uniforms and maneuvered in parade ground 


formations. Christopher was the right age for that kind of thing so | had no trouble finding 
someone to play with. 

The hobby even helped me cope with a serious incompatibility that had surfaced after Sara 
and | began our married life. She was an exceptionally slow eater, | was exceptionally fast. | 
kept my soldier-painting materials in a triangular cabinet in our dining room and painted figures 
for about twenty minutes every evening while | waited for her to finish. 

Like a lot of people, | experimented with the hobby by starting with the inexpensive plastic 
HO scale figures produced by a British firm called Airfix. Airfix charged two dollars for a box that 
contained about forty figures in half a dozen different poses. 

One day, when | was visiting a hobby shop, | browsed through a display of Airfix figures. 
Airfix could provide you with troops for almost any conflict you wanted to reproduce, with a set 
for each side. Their little cardboard boxes quartered Romans and Ancient Britains, American 
Revolutionary War soldiers and British Grenadiers, French and British Napoleonics, Indians and 
American Cavalry, Arabs and the French Foreign Legion, and most of the well-known units from 
both sides of the Second World War. 

In the middle of all this martial ardor, | noticed a box that contained a woman pushing a 
baby carriage, a man with a briefcase, and similar non-military types. | assumed they were 
figures Airfix produced for model railroaders-- a logical assumption since Airfix produced scenery 
and other items in HO scale. Then | saw the label on the box: CIVILIANS. 

| found that funny. To most of my friends, the figures in the box would just be people. 

Real civilians, it occurred to me, don’t think of themselves as civilians. It’s a military term. 
It only becomes relevant in a military context. 

If you know you’re a civilian, | thought, you arent. 

It was the kind of wry, paradoxical thought that amuses me. Thirty years later, it became the 
core of my third military brat story. 


“Civilians” is a story about military children as half breeds. Structurally, it’s a noose-tightening 
story. The civilian members of a military family are placed in a situation which becomes increasingly 
challenging. At each step of the way, they must decide if they’re going to act like soldiers or 
civilians. 

They're called civilians, not “dependents”, as they would have been when | was a military 
brat. The adults are married to military personnel but they have careers and incomes of their 
own. When | set up the family relations, | threw in some now-standard gender bending and 
spiced it with a sociological possibility that has always intrigued me. 

The standard gender bending reversed the normal gender roles in the military families of my 
childhood. The viewpoint character is a boy named Daj and his mother is the military officer in the 
family. His father, who is accompanying him, is a civilian sociologist. 

The sociological possibility is group marriage-- an idea | first played around with in a story 
called “Courting Time” that H.L. Gold’s successor, Frederik Pohl, bought for Galaxy in 1966. 

A married woman who belonged to the Philadelphia Science Fiction Society once told me she 
felt every woman needed four husbands-- a successful moneymaker, a lover, a companion, and a 
devoted father for her children. | thought that was an interesting idea, and it occurred to me a man 
could say something similar. 

| encountered a few stories that included group marriages over the next few years but it 
seemed to me they were mostly stories about group sex. They didn’t look at the emotional and 
social needs a group marriage could fulfill. 

In “Courting Time”, each sex provides a specialist. The family is composed of two 
moneymakers, two lovers, two parents, and two people who contribute fame or social status. 


The specialists don’t devote all their time to their specialty. They join the group so they can 
concentrate on their specialty and still satisfy their other needs. The two parents can provide the 
children with plenty of love and intelligent attention but they also know they can spend time with 
the appropriate lover, accompany the appropriate prestige spouse to glamorous events like 
award ceremonies, and enjoy the high income provided by the moneymakers. The money 
grubbers, on the other hand, can concentrate on accumulating wealth knowing that the children 
are being properly reared and they can spend time with the kids and enjoy interludes with the 
other adults when they get breaks in their schedule. 

The relationships within the family are quite complicated. Technological advance produces 
complex societies, | reasoned, and complex societies produce complex personalities with complex 
needs. 

In “Courting Time”, | took all this complex reasoning and used it to create a light love story. 
A group has a vacancy and the hero has to woo seven people, not one. | called it “Courting”, 
with my penchant for terse one word titles. Fred gave the title a lilt by adding an extra word, and 
the story appeared in the August 1966 Galaxy. 

| included group marriages in a couple of other stories, including a novel proposal, that didn’t 
sell. It’s an interesting idea in itself and it’s one of those extra details that makes readers feel they 
really have stepped into a future that is significantly different from the present. Robert Heinlein 
included several unusual marriage customs, including group marriage, in his best novel, The Moon 
is a Harsh Mistress. The hero of that book is involved in a “line marriage”-- an older male marries a 
younger woman, she marries a younger man after a few years have passed, he eventually marries a 
younger woman, and so on for as long as the series lasts. 

It occurred to me some form of group marriage would ease some of the difficulties military 
families cope with. | decided Daj would be the offspring of a military-civilian quartet. He has a 
military mother and father and a civilian mother and father and the story indicates this is a popular 
arrangement. Daj’s military parents can accept deployments, and advance their careers, knowing 
he will always have two parents living with him. The civilian parents are the stay at homes most of 
the time but there is nothing rigid about the setup. In the story, Daj’s mother has been deployed to 
the high energy cities that orbit Mercury and Daj and his civilian father have accompanied her. 

For this story, | took still another look at genetic modification and personality modification. 
In “Legacies” and “Sergeant Mother Glory”, this had been a great moral issue. In other stories, 
including my Casanova stories, it had been a source of profound personal conflicts. In an earlier 
story, “Toys”, which appeared in Analog in 1967, | had focused on economic class conflicts. 

In my own childhood, the kid with affluent parents might get an expensive baseball glove. 
In the future depicted in “Toys”, he would start life with genetic enhancements that would give 
him a permanent athletic advantage over poorer children. 

In this story, | opted for a matter of fact treatment. Daj Knows he has certain characteristics 
because his four parents chose them. He knows they agreed on the obvious things like the best 
intelligence they could afford. He knows they argued about personality traits like amiability and 
aggressiveness and his personality is, in certain critical ways, a compromise shaped by those 
differences of opinion. And he accepts that as the way things are, just as we accept the 
strengths and weaknesses we inherited through the current random process of genetic mixing. 

To me, that’s one of the virtues of science fiction. You don’t have to commit yourself to a 
single attitude toward a possible future development. You can look at in different ways, from the 
viewpoints of different characters. 

Some readers don’t like that. They want writers who take firm stands and tell them what to 
think. But science fiction is fiction. Your first job is to create an interesting, emotionally moving 


experience. Beyond that-- and | don’t think more is really needed-- you can show readers how 
the future may look to the different kinds of people who will live in it. 


“Civilians” takes place in a cylindrical military space vehicle that shuttles between the cities 
that orbit Mercury. At one point, the vehicle plunges toward Mercury and skims above the surface, 
in an attempt to shake off a pursuer who is trying to take the passengers prisoner. When Daj looks 
out the window, he sees two of the globe girdling habitats that | used in my second Casanova story, 
“Romance in Extended Time”. With the insertion of that one paragraph, | joined my military brat 
stories and my Casanova stories into a single series that takes place in a common interplanetary 
future. As far as | Know, only one reader noticed that. But | still think it was a neat thing to do. 


| enjoyed writing “Civilians”. In spite of the violence, it felt like a wry, ironic comedy. The 
title is ironic, and the last line-- “They were, after all, civilians’-- maintains the irony all the way to 
the last word as it concludes a paragraph that makes it clear they really aren't. Sara told me she 
actually laughed out loud when she read the end. A writer who had been a Navy brat told me 
she responded to the last sentence with a bitter grin. She wondered, however, if most readers 
would understand just how powerful the military culture is. 

Judging by the response, most readers probably didn’t. The only reviewer who discussed 
“Civilians” dismissed it as a Heinlein-style effort in which the children save the day. If these stories 
were supposed to give civilian readers some insight into the lives and attitudes of military brats, they 
probably have to be considered failures. 

But you could probably say the same thing about The Great Santini. When | mention the 
movie version to people who grew up in civilian families, they usually remember it, if they 
remember it at all, as a story about a nutty, abusive father. None of them think of it as a major 
event. 

Still, | like to think these three stories did have some value for a few readers. Published 
works are messages stuffed in bottles. They float around the world and a few of them get picked 
up by people who read your words and discover they aren't alone in the world, there are other 
people like them out there. One of the consolations of literature is an extended contact with a 
personality that shares some of your attitudes and feelings. 

And what could be more representative of the military culture than a wry, violent comedy 
about military family life and civilian-military relationships? 
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Installment Eight: Doubling Up 


In their biography Tracy and Hepburn, Garson Kanin and Ruth Gordon compare a career in 
the arts to a ride on a roller coaster. Every up is followed by a down, every down by an up. The 
winners are the people who hang on. 

In August of 1963, my writing career was going through a down. | had sold two stories 
since | had been drafted in July 1959. | had spent most of the last four years trying to sell a 
novel and none of my attempts had succeeded. 

| started working on novels when | was in the army. In those days most SF novels were 
published as paperback originals and you normally sold a novel by circulating three sample chapters 
and an extensive outline of the rest of the book. 

My first attempt was a novel version of my Galaxy novelette “Sordman the Protector”. | 
called it / Feel My Power Flowing and it took Sordman from his discovery that he had psi powers 
through the struggles and character development that produced the hero of the novelette. It 
didn't sell, but Scott Meredith passed me some encouraging words from Damon Knight, who was 
doing some editing for a paperback publisher. Damon had rejected the package with the 
comment that “This is a writer to watch.” Damon was one of the best short story writers in the 
field, a demanding critic, and an editor who was putting together a long string of anthologies. 

| wrote at least two other sample chapter and outline packages, plus some short fiction that 
didn’t sell. Then sometime in 1962, | decided to write a contemporary novel about the romances 
of young people living in center city Philadelphia. | wrote the entire novel and put it through two 
or three drafts in about nine months, finishing sometime in May or June 1963. 

About two weeks after | finished it, | received a phone call from Terry Carr, who was 
handling my stuff at the Scott Meredith Literary Agency. Terry was a popular figure in the science 
fiction world. He had become a well-known fan while he was a teenager in California and his 
first short story sales had made him a highly visible young writer. He had started working for 
Scott Meredith after he moved to New York. Later, like a lot of Scott Meredith protegés, he 
transferred to the editorial side and became a noted book and anthology editor. 

Terry had to tell me the agency didn't think the book was saleable. He was sorry but they 
were returning the manuscript. It was one of the gloomiest conversations I’ve ever had-- just as 
gloomy for Terry, | think, as it was for me. 


In February of that year, Sara had suffered a miscarriage. She had quit her job with the 
Presbyterian Board so we could have a child and we had both been building up all the emotions 
and anticipations that precede childbirth. Then, without warning, the whole process came to a 
halt. 

The miscarriage was only the beginning of a tense period. A few days after it happened, 
Sara broke out with chickenpox. She had never had chickenpox when she was a child. She had 


apparently picked it up from a boy who lived on the first floor of the center city walkup apartment 
building we were living in. The chicken pox had probably triggered the miscarriage. 

The chicken pox was followed by an incident Sara wanted to ignore-- a sharp momentary 
pain in one of her eyes. | insisted she go to our eye doctor and she gave in-- a decision that had 
a huge effect on the future of our life together. The disturbances in her system had activated an 
autoimmune response. Her immune system was attacking her eyes. If she had visited the eye 
doctor a few days later, she would probably have gone blind. 

As it was, the doctor couldn’t guarantee he could save her vision. She had to take 
cortisone for six weeks and hope the treatment would work. Once every week for six weeks, she 
trekked to the doctor’s office and he looked for indications the condition was getting worse. 
Once every week for six weeks, | waited for my wife to call me at the office and tell me she 
wasn't going blind. 


In May of 1963, a little after we had weathered Sara’s eye crisis, we made a major change 
in our lifestyle. | stopped working full-time at my job as an airline reservation clerk and started 
working part-time. 

We had gotten married in November of 1960, while | was still in the army. | got out of the 
army in July, 1961 and returned to the kind of work schedule | had been maintaining before | got 
drafted. | worked forty hours a week at the airlines, on rotating shifts, and wrote two hours every 
day, including my days off. 

At some point | noticed that the reservations staff included part timers. | started thinking 
about part-time work and the idea became more and more attractive. It seemed to me my life 
was out of proportion. Writing was supposed to be my primary occupation but | was spending 
forty hours a week earning a living and only fourteen writing. My working life looked like a giant 
rocket with a tiny payload. 

| discussed the matter with Sara and we worked out a budget. | broached the idea to my 
employers and we negotiated a schedule. | would work 9-2 at the airlines, Monday through Friday. 
Then | would eat lunch at home with Sara and write four hours every afternoon, plus four hours on 
Saturday morning. The airline liked that schedule because it meant they would only have to carry 
me on the payroll during some of their peak hours. Sara liked it, she said, because it meant her 
husband wouldn't disappear into his workroom for two hours every evening. We would have to live 
on a tighter budget but with luck | might make up the difference by writing more. 


So now it was August. Sara could still see, my attempt to write a serious contemporary 
novel had failed, and our income was thirty-five percent smaller than it had been in May. 

My novel projects had all been fairly ambitious efforts like / Fee! My Power Flowing. | 
decided it was time | took two steps backward and tried something with guaranteed commercial 
potential. | decided | would aim for the Ace Double market. 

Ace Doubles were paperback originals. Each Ace Double contained two novels, bound 
back to back, with a different cover on each side of the book. Ace Books paid the lowest 
advances in the field-- a thousand dollars for each half of a double-- and they specialized in the 
kind of stories science fiction fans referred to as “space opera”. Ace Doubles were essentially 
the paperback successors to pulp magazines like Planet Stories and Startling Stories -- 
magazines that had mostly carried adventure stories set in interplanetary and interstellar futures. 

Like the pulps, Ace was a good market for hack writers-- for people who could write very 
fast to minimum standards. If you could sell several novels a year to publishers like Ace, you 
could make a comfortable living, in the same way you could make a living churning out a story a 
week for the pulps in the 30s and 40s. 


But there was more to it than that. Like the pulps, Ace also provided a market for other 
kinds of work. In the late 40s, at the end of the pulp era in science fiction, Ray Bradbury had 
sold most of his early work to the space opera markets. Most of the stories that eventually 
became part of The Martian Chronicles, and transformed him into a writer of international 
stature, were originally published in low paying pulps like Startling and Thrilling Wonder. At the 
beginning of the paperback era, in the same way, Philip K. Dick sold most of his work to Ace. 
Dick has become a cult literary figure over the last thirty years, but many of his novels started life 
as Ace Doubles. 

The Ace Double format had the great virtue, in addition, that it could accommodate science 
fiction that didn’t meet the length requirements for stand-alone novels. One of the classics of the 
early 60s, Jack Vance’s The Dragon Masters, was a long novella. | read it when it first appeared 
in Galaxy and Ace published it as half of a double. 

Last-- and most important from my viewpoint-- Ace was a good beginner’s market. Samuel 
R. Delany and Ursula K. Le Guin both began their novel careers writing Ace Doubles. For most 
of us, Le Guin’s first novel was The Left Hand of Darkness, which Terry Carr published as part of 
the Ace Special series he started after he left Scott Meredith and joined Ace. But Le Guin 
actually wrote three Ace books, two of them Doubles, before she wrote the novel that made her a 
major figure in the science fiction cosmos. 

Ace was an attractive beginner’s market because you just had to satisfy two requirements. 
You had to create a good action-adventure plot and you had to set it in a colorful, interesting 
future. The editor of Ace Books, Donald A. Wollheim, had been a science fiction fan since he 
had been a teenager in the 1930s. Don had been a member of the legendary fan group called 
The Futurians-- a group whose membership had included future writers and editors such as 
Frederik Pohl, Damon Knight, and Isaac Asimov. Don grew up reading the science fiction pulps 
and he sometimes argued that science fiction was a branch of children’s literature-- a genre 
whose core audience consisted of bright teenage boys. He didn't object if your novel included 
things like good prose, interesting characters, and an original view of the future. But anybody 
who understood science fiction and its history could look at the covers of a rack full of Ace 
Doubles and know what the basic requirements were. 


| once read an article by one of the leading British SF writers of the 60s, John Brunner, in 
which he said he liked to pick up a standard SF theme every now and then and see what he 
could do with it. | did something similar with my Ace Doubles. Each double was built around a 
standard science fiction situation. For my first try, | decided to write a story about humans 
exploring a mysterious planet. 

| developed the idea using a technique | had encountered in an article by a mystery writer. 
You can create a mystery plot, the author pointed out, by asking yourself a series of questions. 
Who was murdered? Who did it? Why did they do it? Who are the other suspects? Who is the 
detective? Where does this take place? 

It sounds like a mechanical process, but there’s a catch. You must come up with the most 
interesting and original answers your brain can produce. People who dismiss this kind of thing 
as “formula writing” overlook an important fact. The so-called formula isn't a list of ingredients 
you can buy at your corner store. It’s actually a set of requirements. The “formula” only provides 
you with the questions. You have to come up with the answers. 

| don’t Know exactly when | started thinking about the mysterious planet idea. | do know 
when the whole book fell into place. 

One night in August | went to the Gilded Cage by myself. Sara was visiting her parents in 
Texas and | was on my own. | had thought | could hang around the Cage in the evenings while 


she was gone, but marriage had changed things. We no longer went to the Gilded Cage 
regularly. People we knew had drifted away and we hadn't linked up with most of the new 
regulars as they drifted in. We still had friends who frequented the Gilded Cage but none of 
them were there when | came through the door. 

| sat down at a table by myself and did something | had never done before. | turned over 
one of the yellow sheets that contained the Gilded Cage menu and started writing notes on the 
back. Ideas started flowing through my head. The familiar dimly lit room became a remote 
background. By the time | finished filling the menu with notes | had worked out all the major 
events of the plot, including the ending. It took me less than an hour-- possibly only twenty 
minutes. 


Asmall group of humans land on a planet that confronts them with a big mystery. What 
kind of future society do they come from? Why are they there? 

The standard answer to the first question would be some kind of galactic empire or 
interstellar federation. Hack writers could pull a prefabricated version of either one off the shelf. 
Better writers created something original and more interesting. James Schmitz’s Agent of Vega 
stories took place in an interstellar federation but it was called a confederacy and it had its own 
unique politics and government. Poul Anderson’s galactic empire was the final stage of a long 
historical process and he could set stories in intermediate stages such as the interstellar trading 
society of his Nicolas van Rijin stories. His Dominick Flandry adventure stories gain a special, 
ironic flavor because they take place in a decadent galactic empire-- a dying society which his 
hedonistic hero defends on the grounds that it’s preferable to more puritanical up-and-coming 
societies. 

For my future society, | started with one of Arthur C. Clarke’s pronouncements. Any 
interstellar travelers we encounter, Clarke had argued, are going to be peaceful. If they can build 
starships, they must have gone through technological stages that include nuclear weapons and 
other dangerous items. If they've survived the crises created by those developments, they’ve 
learned how to live together in peace. 

| decided my future society would incorporate my vision of the kind of world we could 
create if we survived the nuclear crisis and our economic and technological progress continued 
at its current pace. The human life span has been extended to four hundred years and humans 
go through a forty-seven year educational process that guarantees they will be peaceful 
members of the human community. The society is so wealthy and technologically advanced that 
five young people in their first century of life can acquire a faster than light starship merely by 
requesting it. No one has to work or do anything else they don’t want to do. 

For my characters’ motivation, | turned to an idea that had intrigued me ever since | read a 
novelette called “Brightside Crossing” by Allen Nourse, a writer who worked his way through the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical School writing dozens of science fiction stories, and eventually 
became a successful science writer. In all the science fiction stories | could remember, characters 
usually had military or economic motives for their adventures. “Brightside Crossing” was written at a 
time when we thought Mercury kept one side exposed to the sun and it tells the story of two men 
who attempt to traverse the entire “brightside” in tractors. The stunt has no practical value. They 
can’t even claim they’re researchers or explorers. They do it for the same reason people climb 
mountains or sail around the world alone-- for the achievement itself and the emotional satisfaction it 
gives them. 

My space travelers would wander the galaxy merely because they could do it. “They lived 
in the dawn of human freedom,” | wrote at the end of the second chapter. “Masters of the star 
drive, citizens of ahuman community so wealthy it could satisfy every material desire without 


human labor” they “went where they wanted and did what they pleased. They followed their 
hearts and nothing else.” 


So what is the mystery that confronts them? What is the solution? 

The plot | had developed at the Gilded Cage revolved around a mysterious super race 
called the Borg. My young adventurers get tired of touring worlds humans have already visited. 
They enter an unexplored star cluster and learn the Borg are offering to answer any question 
anyone asks. The Borg have occupied an uninhabited planet and dispatched emissaries to 
intelligent races throughout the cluster. Everyone is invited to visit the Borg planet. All questions 
will be answered. Their emissaries are even visiting races that haven’t developed interstellar 
travel and offering to transport their representatives to the Borg planet. 

To the humans this is a horrifying idea. Their species has just squeaked through a period 
in which it was almost destroyed by high-speed technological change. Humans have adopted 
the principle-- a common one in the science fiction of the period-- that it’s criminal to introduce 
advanced ideas to less advanced species. The humans go to the Borg planet where 
representatives from a number of different species have been given habitats, and a series of 
violent episodes leads to the climactic moment when the hero, Jenorden A\Ley, confronts the 
Borg and learns their motive. 

For the humans, the heart of the mystery is the motivation of the Borg. Why would anyone do 
such a thing? The solution was heavily influenced by a short story by one of the leading science 
fiction writers of the day, “Saucer of Loneliness” by Theodore Sturgeon. In Sturgeon’s story, the 
main character asks why we always imagine superbeings will have super powers, such as super 
intelligence or super strength. Why can’t they have super emotions? Such as super love? Or super 
loneliness? 

The revelation of the Borg’s purpose is combined with a cosmic vision that is related to 
Jenorden’s main preoccupation. Jenorden is haunted by the contrast between his own limited 
consciousness and the immensity of a universe in which a single galaxy harbors thousands of 
intelligent species. It’s a feeling many of us have when we contemplate the universe revealed to 
us by modern cosmology, but it is normally peripheral. For Jenorden, it is one of his primary 
motivators. 

| had theorized that you could build characters by taking one of your minor emotions and 
making it the central emotion of a character’s life. | believe this is the only time I’ve put that 
theory into practice. 


There was an obvious conflict between the peaceful human society Jenorden and his friends 
came from and the fact that | was writing an Ace Double action story. | resolved this by assuming 
that my characters had a limited right to self-defense. Jenorden can fight back-- and even kill-- if 
he’s attacked by one or two people. He might even kill a dozen attackers. But at some point 
beyond that-- and not too far beyond that-- he becomes emotionally incapable of killing. 

Humans have developed this psychological inhibition-- which is imbedded in their 
personalities by the long educational process imposed on them-- as a defense against the 
possibilities created by nuclear weapons. They have eliminated their psychological ability to 
unleash weapons of mass destruction. 

As | mentioned in the last chapter, “ticking time bombs” are an important aspect of plotting. 
You increase the pressure on your hero by adding an element that imposes a time limit. The 
psychological inhibition presented me with a time bomb that started ticking every time my 
characters became involved in an action scene. Sooner or later, at some unknown point, they 
were going to reach the limit of their capacity for violence. In one of my favorite scenes in the 


story, Jenorden is caught in a horrific fight. At the climax of the scene, he reaches his emotional 
limit and does something no action hero is supposed to do. He stops fighting and starts running. 


Readers who've scrolled through chapter three may remember that | wrote an 
unsuccessful story about a telepathic race called the Horta. As | noted in that installment, | had 
been impressed with a Poul Anderson story about the disadvantages of telepathy. Telepaths, | 
had decided, could easily slip into paranoia. They would be constantly receiving the thoughts 
and emotions of the people around them and some of the feelings they picked up would be 
feelings they were repressing. In their attempts to repress the forbidden thoughts, they might 
lash out at the sources and attempt to destroy them. The Horta were an entire race of paranoid 
telepaths. 

During my reverie in the Gilded Cage, | had decided | couldn't start the book with my 
characters arriving on the mysterious planet. | needed a good action scene for an opening 
hook. | decided to resurrect the Horta. 

The book begins with the humans strapped into an orbit-to-ground vehicle which is 
preparing to attack a Horta starship that is sitting on a small island on an alien planet. The Horta 
are the first telepaths any humans have encountered and they are enslaving the inhabitants of 
the planet, an amphibious race called the Sordini. Jenorden and his friends have decided to 
attack the Horta ship, and save the Sordini, in a spirit of youthful bravado. 

The attack fails. The Horta enter their minds and turn their deepest feelings against them. 
They amplify Jenorden’s cosmic angst and turn it into paralyzing despair. The humans resume 
their wanderings chastened by the experience and encounter the emissaries of the Borg. 

| devised the scene to give the book a fast opening. My musings at the Gilded Cage 
eventually turned the clash with the Horta into a conclusion that gave the book an overall shape. 
The next to the last chapter ends with Jenorden demanding to Know the Borg’s purpose. When 
the last chapter opens, several years have passed and the humans are preparing to leave the 
Borg planet and take on the Horta armed with the psychological protection they have acquired 
from the Borg. The chapter then works backward through the Borg’s vision of the cosmos to the 
final line of the book, the revelation Jenorden received when he demanded that the Borg explain 
themselves. 

Star Trek fans will probably note that the Star Trek universe also includes two species 
named the Borg and the Horta. People have asked me about the coincidence but | have no idea 
how it happened. 

The Borg received their name from one of the components of the hi-fi set we bought just 
after | got out of the army. Horta was derived from my memories of the Marlon Brando movie 
Viva Zapata, which included a Mexican dictator named General Huerta. 


| started working on the book shortly after | sketched it in at the Gilded Cage. | finished the 
first three chapters and a long outline in October. The outline was about ten thousand words 
long. | had read an article in Writer’s Digest which recommended detailed outlines that long. 
Nowadays you will generally be told an outline should run about six to twelve pages-- and the 
closer to six the better. 

Short outlines were pretty standard in 1963, too, according to what Terry Carr told me, but | 
found it easier to write long outlines. | wrote very detailed scenarios when | was planning a story, 
with completely choreographed fight scenes. | could put together a long outline by retyping the 
scenario and adding a little polishing. A short outline would have required more thought. 

| got a letter from Terry about a week after | mailed him the package. He advised me he 
was sending it out to market and noted that it was “a strange book, Edmond Hamilton cum 


Theodore Sturgeon’”-- Edmond Hamilton being a legendary exponent of pulp space opera who 
was affectionately referred to as “World Wrecker Hamilton”. 


On August 28, 1963, | had interrupted work on the book to visit Washington, along with 
some 200,000 other people, and express my views on civil rights, racial integration, and related 
matters. It was the first March on Washington since the Depression and there was widespread 
fear it might lead to violence. It was so peaceful, in fact, that the minister at Sara’s church took 
the first verse of Psalm 133 as his text when he discussed the March in his sermon the following 
Sunday: Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 

| went to the March with my friend Jerry Dunwoody, an advertising man who played an 
important role in my writing career when he went into business on his own twenty years later. 
Sara stayed home because she was pregnant and we didn’t want to run the risk she would have 
another miscarriage. At one point in our wanderings on the Mall, Jerry and | ran into Dick Eney, 
a prominent Washington science fiction fan. Dick was wearing the badge of the Hyborean 
Legion-- the national organization for sword and sorcery fans named after the Hyborean Age, the 
mythical time in which a barbarian named Conan fought his way to the throne of the richest 
kingdom in his world. When | kidded Dick about the badge, he said he felt they should be 
represented, too. 

Martin Luther King didn’t know it, but a representative of the King of Aquilonia, Conan the 
Cimmerian, was standing in the audience when he made his famous “I have a dream” speech. 

Sara’s minister, Lacey Harwell, was a Southern liberal-- a type of person who has always 
had a special place in my affections. Lacey was firmly opposed to racial segregation and all the 
attitudes that accompanied it, but he could never forget that the people on the other side were 
human beings, too. For someone like him, they could never be stereotyped racists or rednecks. 
They were the friends and relations he had grown up with. 

The church was located in West Philadelphia, near the borderline between the University 
of Pennsylvania campus and the remains of a black neighborhood. In September, Lacey 
announced that the church was starting a remedial reading tutoring program. Everyone who 
participated in the March on Washington had been asked to pledge that they would do 
something for the cause when they returned home and Lacey’s tutoring program seemed like a 
good way to fulfill that obligation. On a sunny Saturday in October, one week after | got Terry’s 
letter, | attended a training session at the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, in the Philadelphia 
suburbs. | got back to our apartment about three in the afternoon. 

Sara was standing in the living room with a smile on her face when | opened the door. We 
had a cedar chest located where | could see it from the door and | could see an arrangement she 
had set out on top of it. My eyes took in three items laid out in a little overlapping stack-- a 
manila envelope, a mimeographed document that was obviously a contract, and, on top of 
everything, one of the small manila note papers Scott Meredith employees used for stationery. 

“Don bought the book,” | said. And Sara nodded. 

When | look back on that moment now, I’m aware of something | took for granted at the 
time. As | mentioned in the first chapter of this saga, my first short story sale had left me feeling 
it was an unshareable experience. Most of the people you know will either overreact and be 
awed that you have entered the hallowed ranks of the published or wonder why you’re making 
such a fuss over an acceptance from a publisher like Ace Books. Very few non-writers 
understand the concept of a beginner’s market. 

This time | didn’t feel | was having an unshareable experience. This time | hada 
companion who knew precisely what it meant. 


So now | had to write the rest of the book. The contract contained a deadline that gave me 
three months to finish the job “time being of the essence.” 

It was an abnormally short deadline. The industry norm for a book was probably a full 
year, judging by the comments | received from one or two older writers. 

Ace’s payment schedule was another deviation from standard publishing practice. The 
standard contract paid half the advance on signing and half on completion. Ace authors received 
one third on signing, one third on completion, and the final third on publication. The three 
payments were calculated to the last penny. 

Ace had deep roots in the heyday of the pulp magazines, when writers like Max Brand 
wrote whole novels in a weekend and the lower level magazines paid on publication, rather than 
on acceptance. 

The impact of this real-life ticking time bomb was magnified by another opportunity that had 
come my way. Fredrik Pohl had added a new magazine, Worlds of Tomorrow, to the two magazines 
he was already editing, Galaxy and /f. Fred had circulated a request for non-fiction pieces for the 
new magazine, Terry had sent me a copy, and | had suggested an article on the future of the city. 
Fred liked the idea and | now found myself committed to writing my first novel and my first magazine 
article with a ridiculously tight deadline looming over me. | had also agreed to devote one night a 
week to Lacey Harwell’s tutoring program. 

If | were writing the city article today, | would probably feel | had to conduct several interviews. 
For Worlds of Tomorrow, | based the piece on library research and my own thoughts on the future of 
the city. A friend who was a librarian at Drexel University searched their catalog and presented me 
with a stack of books that supported different viewpoints. | plowed through half a dozen and added 
a book | had been planning to read-- Jane Jacob’s The Death and Life of Great American Cities. 
The article became a survey which pitted Jane Jacob’s enthusiasm for the dense, economically 
diversified big city-- which | shared-- against the sprawling, automobile oriented visions of thinkers 
like Frank Lloyd Wright. 

| can’t remember how long it took me to write the article, but | believe | did all the reading and 
mailed Terry a finished manuscript in about three weeks. Fred was the Principal Speaker at the 
Philadelphia Science Fiction Conference in November and he told me he was buying the article 
shortly after he arrived at the conference. 

Like a lot of other science fiction writers, | discovered that | liked writing non-fiction. Non- 
fiction is a natural offshoot of a science fiction career. It's easier to write, it pays better, and the 
research that goes into many science fiction stories can be turned into magazine articles. During 
the next two years | wrote another article for Fred and solidified my credits as a beginning journalist 
by writing three articles for a highly satisfactory middle-level national market, the Kiwanis magazine. 


Some writers have problems with the transition from the short story to the novel. My 
biggest problem was the need to write longer, more detailed scenes. In a short story, you can 
usually skip mundane details like entrances and exits and exchanges of greetings. In a novel, 
they're sometimes unavoidable. | kept running into passages in which | had to develop 
interesting ways to handle that kind of thing. The contract called for a 50,000 word book and | 
had some trouble stretching the story to that length-- an ironic problem, as it turned out. 

President Kennedy was assassinated while | was working on the book and his death 
affected the way | handled certain scenes. At one point in the story, one of the most likable alien 
characters is shot from ambush while she’s riding in a vehicle. | had been treating the violence 
in the story in a somewhat detached manner, as an exercise in plotting. When | reached that 
scene a couple of weeks after the assassination, | found that | had to take the violence more 
seriously. The story acquired darker overtones. My characters’ reactions became deeper and 
more realistic. 


Terry had advised me | could finish the book a little late, under the circumstances, but | 
believe | sent him the manuscript on time. It was, at most, just one or two days late. 


Would Don like the book? Would | receive my second check? Had | actually succeeded in 
selling my first novel? 

Yes, but. 

Don liked the book, Terry informed me, but he wanted me to cut it by fifteen percent. 

It was a particularly annoying request because | had struggled to get the book up to the 
length called for in the contract. Now, the editor was asking me to undo the very thing he had 
asked me to do when he had filled in the blanks in the contract form. 

It wasn’t going to be an easy job either. Terry and | both agreed | couldn't solve the 
problem by eliminating one or two episodes. The manuscript would have to be cut almost page 
by page, one or two sentences per page. 

A cut like that would also call for some rewriting. You can’t cut most manuscripts merely by 
eliminating words. Ina lot of cases, you have to bridge the gap with new words. 

Nowadays cutting is almost fun. You can hop around the manuscript on your computer 
screen and cut and rewrite anything that catches your attention. You can even check the word 
count now and then and stop cutting when your word processor returns the winning number. 
You can click Print when you're finished and watch your printer churn out a clean fifty thousand 
word manuscript in half an hour. 

In the glorious days of the typewriter era-- the days when writers had to have stamina and 
character and iron willed determination-- extensive cutting was a much more laborious process. 
Words and sentences had to be lined out by hand. Pages had to be retyped. | had to keep a 
running total of the number of words cut on a scrap of paper. 

| have no memory of the time | spent doing the cutting. | just know it got done. The 
revised manuscript went back to Ace and Terry eventually sent me my second check. 

A couple of years after this incident, | mentioned it again when | was talking to Terry. | still 
couldn't understand why it had been necessary. 

The two halves of an Ace double were supposed to total ninety thousand words, Terry told 
me. Don had ordered two fifty thousand word books. 


| had called the book / Want the Stars-- a reference to the cosmic hunger that drove 
Jenorden ALey. It was an awkward title, since the book wasn’t written in the first person, but | 
had slapped it on when | started my initial planning and it had still been there when | mailed in 
the final manuscript. Don Wollheim frequently changed titles for commercial reasons, but my 
creation was still operating under its original name when Terry sent me a copy of the Ace flyer 
that advised distributors they would soon be receiving Ace Double F-289. 

We had several paperback bookstores in center city Philadelphia in those days but none of 
them carried Ace Doubles. | had noted that the newsstand in the Greyhound bus station a few 
blocks from our apartment did sell Ace products and | trotted down there soon after the publication 
date listed in the flyer. And there it was-- complete with the cover by Ed Emshwiller illustrated in the 
flyer. 

People often ask how you feel when you first see a book with your name on it. | can 
remember three emotions. 

Many science fiction readers were put off by the pulpy atmosphere that surrounded Ace but | 
actually liked it. | liked knowing my book would be sold in bus stations and drug stores. It took me 
back to the childhood days when | bought comic books and magazines like Model Airplane News at 
outlets like dime stores and outdoor magazine stands. 


| can also remember feeling a peculiarly eerie sensation when | looked at the illustration in the 
flyer and saw the book on the newsstand. When a story appears in a magazine, you’re part of a 
collective effort. You’re one more name on a contents page. With a book, your name is the only 
name. 

Other than that, | mostly felt relieved. | had struggled past one more checkpoint. There had 
been times during the last couple of years when | had felt like | was hanging from a cliff by my 
fingers. Now | felt like | was trudging up a steep slope. 


Don Wollheim had discussed his publishing policies during a talk he gave at a Philadelphia 
Science Fiction Conference. He printed up one hundred thousand copies of each Ace Double, he 
said, and planned on selling seventy thousand. Some books reached that goal in six months, some 
took five years. He kept sending them back out until the sales figures hit the target. 

| Want the Stars was paired with Demon’s World by Kenneth Bulmer, a British author who was 
an Ace regular (which may explain why | got to be the guy who did the cutting). According to my 
royalty statements, the double was published July 20, 1964. By June 30, 1965, it had sold 65,300 
copies. It passed the 70,000 mark by June 30, 1967 and it ultimately sold over 74,000 copies. 

The standard book publishing contract gave US publishers the right to sell copies in the United 
States and its possessions, Canada, and the Philippines. British rights were a separate right which 
could be sold to a British publisher for an additional advance. Ace bought worldwide English 
language rights. That would normally be considered a no-no but it seemed reasonable to me, since 
airports were a major Ace outlet. 

One of my close friends in the airline office actually saw the book on the airport racks when 
she got off a plane in Bangkok. We had alittle fun playing around with the possibility she could 
have boosted my career by sending Ace a fan letter from Thailand. If she had, we decided, she 
would have told them it was a great book but it should have been fifteen percent longer. 


Normally a first novel would be dedicated to the author’s spouse. Sara and | both agreed that 
| Want the Stars should be dedicated to our friend Will Jenkins, who had been the best man at our 
wedding. Will had been hit with a stroke a few months before | went in the Army and we felt there 
was a real possibility he might die before | put a second book on the stands. 

The first time | saw Will, he was opening the 1955 Philadelphia Science Fiction Conference. 
He introduced himself by noting that he was “the wrong Will Jenkins”-- a reference to the fact that 
Will F. Jenkins was the real name of Murray Leinster, who had been one of the best known writers in 
the field for a couple of decades. 

Will earned his living working as a clerk for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He had never 
been to college but he was one of the best-read people I’ve ever met. He could talk about a pulp 
writer like Frederick Faust-- who wrote under the name Max Brand-- and switch without a pause to 
comments on the time he saw Laurence Olivier do Oedipus Rex. Like many of us in those days, he 
was especially fond of Hemingway’s work. 

He was one of the three close male friends I’ve had in my life. He was a thin, slightly awkward 
guy who wore glasses and possessed some of the reticent likeability Henry Fonda displayed on the 
screen. Sara and | accumulated a wonderful group of friends from the Philadelphia Science Fiction 
Society, the Gilded Cage, and the other focal points of our life in center city, and Will's wry, good- 
natured sense of humor made him one of the funniest people in a group that did a lot of laughing. 
He could even keep a bunch of people laughing while he showed off his slides of his trip to 
Disneyland, which he visited shortly after Walt Disney opened his Anaheim Utopia. Will’s stroke had 
been my first confrontation with medical calamity. | was only twenty-two when it happened and | had 
never lost anyone. 

When | went to see Will in the hospital a few days after the stroke, his mouth was twisted to 
one side, and his right arm was draped limply across the sheets. | found myself trapped in a 


common dilemma. Should | look at his distorted face and give him the impression | was staring? 
Should | avert my eyes and make him think he looked so bad | couldn’t look at him? 

Will was bantering with the other people who were there, in spite of the trouble he had talking, 
but he noticed my problem. He reached up with his good hand and ran it across his mouth. 

“Lon Chaney did this bit in The Mummy’s Curse,” Will joked. 

It was one of the most gallant things I’ve ever seen someone do-- an example that has guided 
me ever since. 

Will recovered most of the use of his arm. He was actually driving his little red MG sports car 
when he arrived at our wedding in November of 1960. Our son Christopher was born in April of 
1964 and we got to share the birth and Christopher’s first months with him. In July, | gave him a 
copy of the book with the dedication “For Will Jenkins of Philadelphia’-- a phrasing | had chosen so 
it would be clear | wasn’t dedicating the book to Murray Leinster. In October, | got a phone call 
telling me he had died suddenly of a massive heart attack. 

When people ask me to autograph / Want the Stars, | sometimes write a famous line from The 
Old Man and the Sea under the dedication. “Man was not meant for defeat,” the quote goes. “Man 
can be destroyed but not defeated.” 
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Installment Nine: Tom and Sara Go to Delta Pavonis II 


For my next attempt to write an Ace double, | decided | would tackle another classic SF 
subject: the human from a technologically advanced society who is set down on a primitive world 
and forced to fight with swords and bows. Before | embarked on that adventure, however, | took 
up a more mundane task. | taught myself to type. 


| had now been writing steadily for over fourteen years. | had written about a hundred 
short stories-- approximately half a million words-- before | made my first sale in 1957, and | had 
probably produced another three hundred thousand words since then. | had pounded out all that 
material with just one finger. | had started typing by the hunt and peck system when | had taken 
over my mother’s Underwood portable at the age of thirteen and | had never learned to touch 
type. | could actually type faster than a lot of ten fingered typists. 

Now | had run most of a novel through two drafts in less than three months and my right 
arm had developed a persistent ache. It was obviously time | learned to type like a normal 
person. 

Like many writers, | had developed a superstitious attitude toward my work habits. Would 
my style change if | started typing with ten fingers? Would | lose the literary skills | had acquired 
over the last thirteen years? 

| decided | would make the transition in stages. | bought a book on touch typing and spent 
an hour every evening working on the lessons. In the afternoon, during my regular writing 
sessions, | applied my one finger technique to a new short story. | typed up a pile of notes, 
created a scenario, and put the story through three drafts. Then, when | had done most of the 
creative work the way | had always done it, | switched to touch typing and typed the submission 
draft. 

The story was called “Greenplace” and it became my first sale to The Magazine of Fantasy 
and Science Fiction-- the one member of the Big Three | still hadn't sold to. My plan had 
worked. | had made the transition to touch typing without disturbing the fickle deities who 
controlled my creative powers. 


For the new novel, | got a lot of my ideas from three books: The Forest and the Sea by a 
biologist named Marston Bates; Planets for Man by lsaac Asimov and Stephen Dole; and The 
Ancient Engineers by L. Sprague de Camp. A Scientific American article on the evolution of 
intelligence contributed the basic idea | used to create the aliens my hero encountered. 

The Forest and the Sea is a lucidly written introduction to ecology that focuses on the rain 
forest and the coral reef. They are both places, Marston Bates points out, where life exists at 
distinct levels, based primarily on the amount of sunlight each level receives. In the coral 
lagoon, the energy level decreases as you go from the surface to the bottom. In the rain forest, 
the tops of the tall trees soak up the light. The floor of a rain forest is more open than the 


Hollywood image of a jungle suggests, Bates emphasizes. Life is at its most abundant and 
varied near the top and becomes sparser as you move down. 

In the forest, in addition, the branches become thicker and stronger as you descend. 
Smaller, lighter creatures inhabit the upper levels. Bigger, heavier creatures occupy the lower 
branches and the forest floor. 

Planets for Man is a popular version of a Rand Corporation study that looked at the 
probability a nearby star may cast its light on a habitable planet. 

The Rand study defined a habitable planet as a planet that would provide humans with a 
livable environment-- a place where we can step out of the starship and walk around without a 
space suit. That means the planet has to have an oxygen atmosphere, a gravitational field that 
isn’t too high, and an average temperature we can tolerate. The study examined all the major 
requirements and considered the factors that influence the requirements. To have an oxygen 
atmosphere, for example, a planet must be a certain minimum size. If it’s too small, the 
gravitational field will be too weak and oxygen will drift away. 

A planet's distance from its sun is another important matter. Too close, and the climate will 
be too hot. Too far, and it will be too cold. 

The Rand analysts examined all the stars within twenty-two light years and concluded 
fourteen looked like good candidates. The sixth chapter of the Asimov/Dole book listed all 
fourteen with the probability each star might have a habitable planet. | looked over the list and 
picked Delta Pavonis-- the fourth brightest star in the southern constellation Pavonis. | selected 
it mostly because | couldn't remember any stories that had taken place on a planet that orbited 
Delta Pavonis. My hero would fight his way across the second planet of Delta Pavonis-- Delta 
Pavonis Il, in the nomenclature that has become traditional in science fiction. It would be the 
second planet, of course, because Earth is the third planet from our star, and every little bit of 
difference adds something to the verisimilitude of the story. 

The Ancient Engineers is a history of technology from prehistoric times up to the beginning 
of the modern era-- a dividing line that its author places sometime in the seventeenth century. 

L. Sprague de Camp was a writer with an encyclopedic knowledge of history and science, which 
he applied, with disciplined industry, to the steady production of science fiction, fantasy, and non- 
fiction. He lived in Philadelphia from WWII up to the late 80s and he was one of the great 
characters of the science fiction community-- a funny, well-traveled man with an eye for the 
perennial foibles of the human species. The Ancient Engineers is one of his best books. It 
contained specific examples of technology that | could use in my book and it gave me a general 
feel for the kind of technology a society could develop before it learned how to drive its machines 
with fossil fuels. 


The Scientific American article discussed the interaction between the hand, the upright 
posture, and the brain in human evolution. Essentially, it viewed tool making as the foundation of 
human intelligence. The hand, the brain, and the upright posture all evolved together as our 
early ancestors became more dependent on their ability to make and use simple tools and 
weapons. Natural selection favored individuals who could walk on two legs, so their hands were 
free, and it favored the development of the brain that controlled the hands. 

This all became possible, of course, because our ancestors had descended from the trees 
and made forays into the African plains. If they had stayed in the trees, they would have kept the 
crouching, semi-upright posture we see in our cousins, the chimpanzees. 

Many SF writers have argued that any aliens we meet will probably be bipedal creatures 
like us. The hands, the brain, and the upright posture are so interlinked any intelligent, 
technologically advanced species will probably look like a variation on our basic pattern. 


It’s a reasonable idea. Still, if you’re going to be a science fiction writer, you should 
automatically start looking for alternatives and exceptions when you encounter a statement like 
that. Couldn't you have an intelligent creature, for example, with a more limited use of its 
hands? Suppose an alien tree-dweller retained the crouching posture but started playing around 
with sticks and stones anyway. 

You don’t have to move around a lot, after all, when you're making tools and weapons. 
You can use both hands while you're crouching in your tree house fastening a rock to the end of 
your war club, for example. And you don’t need both hands when you work or fight. You can 
swing the club against your enemy’s head with one hand while you hold onto a branch with the 
other. 

Suppose a planet didn’t have big open plains. Suppose it was uniformly covered with 
forest. The tool users would stay in the trees. And retain the crouching posture suitable for tree- 
dwellers. 

| have a strong bias against uniform imaginary planets-- worlds that are all ice or all jungle. 
Imaginary planets should be just as varied as our own world. In this case, however, | 
deliberately selected three conditions that might make a uniform planet plausible. 

Distance from the sun-- Delta Pavonis II receives more energy from its sun than Earth 
does. Its vegetation is therefore bigger and more widespread. 

Axial inclination-- The Earth is tipped about eighteen degrees on its axis, which is the main 
reason we have seasons. Delta Pavonis II is only tipped about two or three degrees, which 
means it doesn’t have seasons to speak of. 

Length of the day-- Here on Earth, our day has gradually been getting longer. We have a 
very big moon, compared to the size of our planet, and the gravitational field associated with our 
oversize companion has been slowing us down ever since the moon took shape. Delta Pavonis 
Il is moonless and its day is therefore only eighteen hours long. 

All these factors, | presumed, could create a more uniform climate with a uniform 
landscape covered with giant trees. 

The Scientific American article suggested a personality difference | could exploit for story 
purposes. There is a basic conflict, the author pointed out, between bipedal walking and the 
evolution of intelligence. The human pelvis-- and the female birth canal-- became narrower as 
our ancestors straightened up. But the brain was expanding as the pelvis contracted. At some 
point, the human brain became so big it could no longer pass through the narrow human pelvis. 

Natural selection therefore favored babies who were born while their brains were still 
growing. Human babies are helpless creatures who need constant care-- a development that 
put a premium on the emotions that hold the human family together. Our nearest relatives, the 
chimpanzees, produce infants who can start scampering around as soon as they're born. 

| assumed that my tree-dwelling aliens would have mobile infants who were born with fully 
developed brains. Their parents, | reasoned, would have to impose rewards and punishments 
from the moment they were born. Their adults would be less empathetic than humans and their 
societies would be held together primarily by rewards and punishments, rather than emotional 
bonds. 


But is tool-making the only trait that could initiate the evolution of intelligence? It was a 
natural question to ask once | had started thinking along these lines and my brain soon supplied 
an answer. Humans have another skill that distinguishes them from the other animals that 
inhabit our planet. Our ability to use language is just as important as our technological talents. 

Imagine a four-legged carnivore that hunts in packs. It is small for a carnivore and not very 
fast. But it can survive and reproduce when it works with other members of its species. It has a 


limited ability to exchange signals, in the same way wolves communicate on our world, and 
natural selection begins to operate on that ability. The signals become more elaborate. The 
brain expands as the animal becomes more dependent on language. Eventually, after several 
million years of evolution, the forest is inhabited by an intelligent, fully conscious quadruped with 
highly developed languages and cultures. 

Could two intelligent species evolve on the same world? Marston Bates’ book suggested 
they could. The forest floor and the middle branches of the trees are separate environments. 
The tree dwellers and the pack hunters could evolve in parallel without coming into conflict 
during their formative millennia. 

| couldn't remember any stories about planets with two intelligent species. There had been 
probably been some but it was obviously a relatively fresh idea. And it immediately suggested a 
conflict. At some point the tree-dwellers would develop a technology that would give them an 
edge over the handless pack hunters. The hunters might be just as intelligent, with all kinds of 
achievements in literature and philosophy, but the tree-dwellers would eventually dominate the 
planet. 

Suppose the tree-dwellers have reached the equivalent of the early Iron Age. Suppose 
they have begun to enslave the hunters and use them to draw carts and carry burdens, as if they 
were unusually bright animals. And now a small group of humans lands on a world in which two 
intelligent species are locked in conflict... 


What kind of society did the humans come from? Again, | didn’t want to use a cliché 
interstellar federation. | opted instead for a small band of refugees from an oppressed future 
Earth. 

My short story “Greenplace” had dealt with a subject that had intrigued me for some time-- 
political control through the use of an advanced psychology. | was contemplating a novel built 
around that idea and it occurred to me a short story would make an ideal first chapter for a 
novel. A short story is supposed to grab your interest from the first sentence and hold it for three 
to five thousand words without letup-- which is exactly what a good opening chapter should do. 

| hadn’t worked out all the details of my future mind control society, but | decided a human 
settlement on the Moon had become the last outpost of freedom. When the controllers started 
taking it over, a small group hijacked a starship they had been building on the Moon and headed 
for the nearest habitable planet astronomers had managed to locate. When they orbited Delta 
Pavonis II, they were shocked to discover wooden towers that rose above the forest. They 
landed on an isolated plateau far above the forest-- a cooler area, more suitable for humans-- 
and created a base while they pondered their next move. 

It’s not the best background | ever invented and | left it pretty vague. | decided my first 
chapter would start a few hours after the human settlement has been disrupted by a violent 
political dispute. The hero would be the son of the leader of the settlement. The story would 
open with him barricaded in a strong position, waiting for a final attack by the people who have 
just murdered his father. He is armed with a bow and he is planning to kill as many of his 
enemies as he can before he dies. He is approached by an emissary, a young woman he is fond 
of, and she tells him the leaders of the other faction are willing to make an offer. They will give 
him a cart and the minimum equipment he needs to survive if he will leave the settlement and go 
into exile in the forest. The young woman, Joanne, has decided she wants to go with him. And 
so, two humans leave their isolated base and descend into an unexplored world. 


| decided my human adventurers would be a young couple because (as you have no doubt 
guessed) | thought it would add another novel element to the story. In most sword and planet 


stories, the hero is a lone male. Sometimes-- as in Edgar Rice Burrough’s Mars stories-- he 
even falls in love with an alien princess, who just happens to be incredibly attractive even though 
her physique has been shaped by an entirely different evolutionary history. 

| yielded to temptation and modeled my couple on Sara and me. Harold, like me, has a dour 
streak running through his basically upbeat personality. He also has my most noticeable physical 
handicap. He is nearsighted. He doesn’t wear glasses because his father has convinced him he 
has to learn how to get along without them, since there is no guarantee the small human settlement 
will be able to produce glasses in the future. He has learned to use a bow for the same reason. 
The humans have firearms but they have exiled themselves from the infrastructure that produces 
gunpowder, cartridges, and machined metal parts. 

Harold is noticeably more muscular than his author. In many sword and planet stories, the 
hero pulls off spectacular feats because the planet is smaller than Earth, with a weaker 
gravitational field. Delta Pavonis II is ten percent larger than our home planet and Harold’s 
muscles have developed in response. 

Joanne, like Sara, is slender and redheaded, with Sara’s tenderness and some of her other 
emotional reactions. She has two of Sara’s physical problems. 

One of Sara’s legs was slightly longer than the other-- a trait that was so minor she seems 
to have been the only person who noticed it. | decided the higher gravity would have given 
Joanne a slight limp. Stronger muscles, | reasoned, might put extra stress on bones that 
evolved in a weaker gravitational field. 

Sara had problems with allergies. Joanne has developed allergies because of the way her 
immune system has responded to the alien organisms on the planet. 


How do you name aliens? How do you coin words from made-up languages? 

Different writers have different techniques. Poul Anderson once indicated he sometimes 
started with the names on a map of a particular country. Many writers mine the vocabulary and 
syntax of real human languages. 

For this book | used a technique | made up myself. | selected a small number of 
consonants and two vowels for each imaginary language in the book. Then | composed a list of 
words. | figured all the words in each group would sound like they came from a particular 
language, even if | didn’t spend a lot of time constructing a real ggaammar and etymology. The 
main tree-dweller city in the book is called Imeten, for example, and its inhabitants have names 
like Nimenlej and Jemil Min. The Imetens call the pack hunters the Itiji and that’s the name 
they're given throughout the story. The Itiji themselves, on the other hand, have three-word 
names with lots of / and a sounds. 

| was creating the background for an action story so the Imetens became a warlike people. 
They call themselves the Warriors of Imeten, their leader is the High Warrior, and they have a 
Great Priest who collects contributions and tells them the will of the Goddess they are supposed 
to serve. When they have an irresolvable quarrel, they determine the will of the Goddess by a 
form of trial by combat-- a custom our ancestors thought up for the benefit of adventure story 
writers. 

Sprague had noted that a lot of early technology developed in “watershed empires” such 
as the centers that flourished in Mesopotamia. That suggested another source of conflict | could 
use to develop a plot. Imeten would rise beside a river and it would be threatened by an empire 
builder named Lidris of Drovil who coveted its iron mine. 

The tree-dwellers' primary missile weapon would be the blowgun, | decided. They wouldn't 
use bows because the bow is a two handed weapon. Their Itiji slaves would haul things along 


the ground by pulling wheelless sleds. The cart Harold and Joanne pull through the forest is a 
revelation to both species. 

The trial by combat ritual takes place in a big three-dimensional grid, the kind of thing we 
called a “jungle gym” when | was young enough to use playground equipment. Humans 
normally fought duels on level ground, | reasoned, and the grid would be the equivalent of level 
terrain for the tree-dwellers. 


Food was another matter | used to add some realistic detail to the story. The life forms on 
Delta Pavonis Il, like all living things on Earth, are based on big, complex molecules built around 
groups of carbon atoms. They have their versions of amino acids and proteins but none of their 
basic molecules have the same structure as the molecules found on Earth. Humans can’t eat 
the native plants and animals. The humans on the plateau must plant terrestrial crops and raise 
terrestrial livestock. 

For field rations, | invented an item called “cheese fungus”. When you throw native plants 
into a bed containing this stuff, it breaks them down and produces proteins people can eat. The 
end product looks something like cheese, with a flavor that varies from batch to batch. 


| worked out the scenario, as usual, by typing notes and eventually writing a long outline. In 
the second chapter, Harold and Joanne are attacked by Itiji and the fight ends when both sides 
realize they are dealing with intelligent beings and the Itiji withdraw. Chapter three switches to the 
viewpoint of a tree-dweller from the nearby city of Imeten who is interrogating an Itiji who has seen 
these strange creatures who can use both hands when they fight. Harold and Joanne are captured 
by the Imetens and Harold is forced to fight for them in their struggles against their enemies. Harold 
becomes involved in the factional struggles in Imeten and the climax comes when he goes into the 
grid, and fights to prove he should be accepted as a full-fledged Warrior of Imeten. 

The climax raised the problem | struggle with every time | work out a plot. How can you 
arrange a convincing resolution when you've put your hero in the worst predicament you can think 
of? 

My solution was to have Harold do something unexpected that requires tremendous courage 
on his part-- something so risky he will die if he fails. The emotional difficulties are compounded, 
furthermore, by a science fictional element-- the stronger gravity of the planet. 

Gravitational force is measured by acceleration-- the rate at which falling bodies gain speed. 
A falling human would accelerate faster on Delta Pavonis II and | reasoned this would exaggerate 
his biochemical responses. Harold must overcome that panicking extra flood of emotion when he 
makes the leap that offers him his only chance at victory. 

| wrote the three chapters without any serious difficulties and the outline went smoothly, too. 
As | remember it, | sent the package to Scott Meredith in November of 1964. And got it back 
sometime in December. 


The agency liked the book but they weren't happy with the plot. They felt | should center the 
story on the conflict between the two intelligent species. 

| had avoided doing that because | felt there are too many science fiction stories in which the 
hero saves an entire world. The agency’s advice probably made sense commercially, however, and 
they obviously weren’t going to market the package as it stood. 

The first three chapters didn’t have to be touched. | just had to rewrite the outline. | grumbled 
a bit and quickly worked out a new overall plot line. Harold would help some of the Itiji slaves free 
themselves and become involved in a general struggle against the Warriors of Imeten. The plot 
would move from guerilla war to an all out assault on Imeten. The final resolution would be an 


alliance between the Warriors and the Itiji, who would help the Warriors in their struggle with the 
empire builder, Lidris of Drovil. 

| could even keep my climax. At the darkest moment, when the attack on Imeten seemed to 
have failed, Harold would tell the Imetens the goddess wants them to accept the Itiji as equals and 
allies, and go into the grid to prove it. 

The humans’ major contributions to the struggle would be Harold’s leadership and the 
weapons they could build for the Itiji. | devoted some thought to devising weapons the Itiji could 
operate, even if they couldn’t build them. Harold designs a two-ltiji crossbow, for example. One Itiji 
has it strapped to his back and the other Itiji loads and draws with his teeth. For the attack on 
Imeten, Harold designs an assault tower they can float to Imeten on a raft. The Itiji run up ramps 
inside the tower and fight the Warriors in their own element, in the branches that house their city. 

The Itiji can also fight with their claws and teeth, in addition to their weapons. The Itiji evolved 
from pack hunters but | had decided they would look more like cats than wolves or dogs. | had done 
this partly to add another touch of difference but | also tend to prefer cats to dogs. My family had 
owned several dogs when | was growing up and | had liked all of them. But we had always owned a 
cat, too, and cats are clearly a better choice for urbanites. Sara was allergic to dogs and all her 
childhood pets had been cats. 


My work on the outline included a good example of the importance of “thinking outside the 
box”. Harold’s break for freedom begins when he and Nimenlej go on a raiding expedition in two 
carts pulled by Itiji. Harold breaks free when he gets a chance, in the hope he can get back to 
Imeten and pick up Joanne before anyone realizes he’s left Nimenlej behind. Nimenlej pursues him 
and there’s a chase in the forest, with the Imetens firing their blowguns and Harold using his bow. 
The chase ends, in good plot skeleton style, when one of the Itiji is wounded and Harold is cornered. 

| probably spent two or three days trying to figure out how Harold would save himself. Then | 
realized my imagination was trapped in a restrictive framework. | had been thinking of the episode 
as a cart chase-- an outdoor action sequence similar to the famous canoe chase in The Last of the 
Mohicans. |n my mind, the Itiji had become cart animals. All my attempts to work out an ending had 
focused on things Harold could do by himself. But the Itiji weren’t cart animals. They were 
intelligent, conscious people. Suppose Harold offered to free them from their traces if they helped 
him fight his pursuers and agreed to pull the cart back to Imeten afterward. Suppose they agreed-- 
but their leader asked for assurances Harold would help them in the future. 

It’s a pivotal moment in the story-- and one of the most stirring. Harold cuts the Itiji's bonds 
with his sword and they charge Nimenlej and his party together. The representatives of two 
intelligent species overcome their suspicions and form an alliance. And | wouldn't have thought of it 
if | had continued to look for a more conventional action-hero resolution. 


| mailed Scott Meredith the new package sometime after the New Year, they liked it, and | 
received a contract from Ace Books with the usual Ace terms, including the three month deadline. 

My memory is that the writing went pretty smoothly. There were times when it was actually 
fun. | can remember one moment, when | was describing the assault on Imeten, when | actually 
threw up my sword arm and let out a war cry as | was sitting at my typewriter. 

| had given myself a big technical advantage, as | realized as | wrote the story. Most modern 
science fiction takes place in a future which is seen through the eyes of a character who takes its 
technological and social developments for granted. Nobody can explain anything to the viewpoint 
character, anymore than we explain cell phones and desk top computers to each other. 

This is the distinctive technical problem of science fiction and it demands a special kind of 
craftsmanship. Nineteenth century science fiction often got around it with a “sleeper wakes” main 
character-- somebody from the author’s time who hibernates for a couple of centuries and wakes up 
in the future. 


The “guy from Brooklyn” is another helpful device. The term originated back in the days when 
Brooklynites were stereotyped as working class average guys with limited education. Put somebody 
in the story who doesn’t know very much and the other characters can realistically explain things the 
reader needs to know. The pioneering 1950 movie Destination Moon even included a real guy from 
Brooklyn, a low-level technician the three scientists on the ship had to take along at the last minute. 

Harold and Joanne are newcomers to the world of the tree-dwellers and the Itiji. | could 
describe everything as it would look to someone who was seeing it for the first time, as if they were 
sleepers or time travelers. The Imetens and the Itiji could guide them through it as if they were guys 
from Brooklyn. 

Harold’s near sightedness was an additional help. When | got to the scene in which he and 
Joanne see the tree-dwellers for the first time, | kept bogging down when | tried to describe the 
newcomers through Harold’s eyes. Then | realized Harold couldn't see them very well when they 
were carefully staying a hundred yards away. He asks Joanne to describe them to him and the 
scene leaped to life as soon as | transferred the description to dialogue. 


| had given the book a heroic title, A Man Can Die But Once. The phrase comes from a 
passage in Henry /V that Ernest Hemingway quoted in a famous moment in one of his short stories. 
By my troth | care not, aman can die but once. We owe God a death, and let it go which way it will, 
he that dies this year is quit for the next. Harold thinks of the quote as he and the Itiji are advancing 
toward the enemy on their first raid against the Imetens. 

Nobody had discussed the title with me but | knew it might not survive. | figured Don would 
probably change it to The Warriors of Imeten. The cover would probably depict the trial by combat 
in the grid. 

| sent the completed manuscript in on time and Don accepted it and sent Scott Meredith the 
second installment of the advance. A couple of months before the book appeared, | had a 
conversation with Terry Carr, who had become an editor at Ace. 

“| should tell you we’re changing your title,” Terry said. 

“The Warriors of Imeten,” | said. 

Terry smiled. “The Tree Lord of Imeten.” 

“What’s on the cover?” 

“The climactic fight.” 


Ace paired The Tree Lord of Imeten with Empire Star by Samuel R. Delany, a comer in the 
science fiction world who has since become a prominent literary figure outside the genre. Sara 
reversed the copies in a local drugstore that displayed Delany’s cover on the outside and | had to tell 
her the book would sell better if people saw Delany’s side. 

Tree Lord is probably the book | see the most when people come up to me at science fiction 
conventions and ask for an autograph. A lot of people obviously bought it to read the Delany but | 
get the impression they were pleasantly surprised by the flip side of the package. Harold’s 
nearsightedness was a popular touch. Most SF readers wear glasses. They appreciated a story 
that didn’t gloss over an obvious drawback to the attractions of a heroic lifestyle. 

The Itiji seem to have been popular, too. As some commentators have noted, science fiction 
fans tend to be cat people. Aliens who resembled intelligent, articulate cats were guaranteed to win 
their hearts (though | didn’t think about that at the time | worked them out). 

The fact that I’m still autographing copies of a book forty years after | wrote it says something, 
| think, about the hold science fiction has on its audience and the special nature of the relationship 
between science fiction writers and their readers. 


Rich Horton is a reviewer and editor who has been posting reviews of all the Ace Doubles on 
his website. He considers Empire Star one of Delany’s lighter works and he has many reservations 


about my half but he feels “the combined Ace Double has to rank as one of the stronger books in the 
whole series.” Tree Lord in his opinion is “solid work” but he sums it up as “fairly routine really but 
it's redeemed by a pretty decent job of portraying the two species, particularly the ground-dwellers, 
and by the fairly well-characterized main characters. “ 

Rich notes that Tree Lord could have been followed by a sequel about “the contact between 
the two indigenous species and the rest of the human colony” and wonders if | wrote it. | had the 
same thought while | was writing the book. The sequel would have been called Conquistadors of 
Imeten and it might have generated a whole series, with titles like Children of Imeten and Exiles of 
Imeten. The Imeten books might be warmly remembered by thousands of SF readers. 

| did write Conquistadors of Imeten but | wrote it several years later, for a publisher who was 
starting a new science fiction line, and it got caught in a hassle. Scott Meredith showed the 
manuscript to Don Wollheim and Don rejected it on the grounds too much time had passed since the 
first book had been published. 

| probably should have written the sequel for Ace and tried my hand at a series as soon as | 
finished Tree Lord. | would have enjoyed writing the books and a lot of readers would have enjoyed 
reading them. But | didn't. 
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WHEN | WAS WRITING 


A Literary Memoir 
by 
Tom Purdom 


Installment Ten: Five Against the Peace Tyrant 


For my third Ace Double, | picked up another standard SF theme-- the revolt against a 
dictator. | combined it with another story line that had always intrigued me-- the small band of 
adventurers who embark on a dangerous military campaign. The Japanese movie Seven 
Samurai had become one of my all time favorites when it arrived in the United States in the late 
fifties. | saw it twice in its first two years. | had also been stirred by the title of a classic Greek 
play, Sophocles' Seven Against Thebes. | had never read the play-- and still haven’t-- but | could 
imagine the kind of epic it could be. 

As | had with my first two Ace Doubles, | started planning the book by asking myself 
questions and creating the most original answers | could pull out of my head. Where is this 
happening? Who are the adventurers? What kind of weapons do they use? What is the 
dictator’s motivation? 


For the setting, | lifted another idea from Planets for Man. The authors had noted that a 
planet could be settled by humans even if most of its surface would be considered 
uninhabitable. A cold planet, located a long distance from its star, could have a “habitable zone” 
limited to a band around the equator. A hot planet, located closer to its star, could have two 
habitable zones, one around each pole. 

| liked the second possibility best. It felt a little more offbeat. The human settlement on my 
imaginary planet would be confined to a semi-tropical region around the north pole. To simplify 
things, | assumed there were no important landmasses at the other pole. 

My planet received a name soon after | started plotting. | had heard about the famous 
vowel shift that linguists like to mention. | decided | could generate slightly exotic names by 
assuming something similar happened in the future, and a replaced / in a lot of words and 
names. My planet, | decided, had been discovered by an explorer who had named it after a 
woman he was fond of. | had also concluded | would be more comfortable writing about five 
adventurers, rather than seven. The book acquired a working title, Five Against Arlane, and 
never gave me any indication it was dissatisfied. 


But how did my characters get to this world? In / Want the Stars, | had cavalierly assumed 
my characters had a faster-than-light drive, without bothering to mention how it worked. Faster- 
than-light (FTL) is one of the controversial subjects in science fiction. The theory of relativity 
indicates nothing can go faster than light, and many writers argue FTL should therefore be 
considered fantasy, not science fiction. 

Science fiction writers have, of course, come up with ways to get around Einstein’s 
bothersome speed limit, the hyperspace drives used in many stories being the commonest 
dodge. Many SF stories of the fifties still contained explanations of the hyperspace concept but 
the idea had become so familiar most writers just threw in a reference to it and went on with their 
stories. 


Damon Knight summed up one of my attitudes toward science fiction: the true subject of 
the genre is the consequences of an invention, not the invention itself. It’s reasonable to assume 
we may find a way around the light speed limitation sometime in the future. But we really don’t 
know how we'll do it. So let’s just assume it and throw in enough details about the experience to 
make it seem real to the reader. In | Want the Stars, for example, my characters see a vague 
milkiness outside their ship when they exceed light speed. 

How will we achieve faster than light travel? With a faster than light drive, that’s how. 

Still, at the time | was writing my Ace Doubles the arguments against a faster than light 
future seemed almost unanswerable. | decided, therefore, that | would use relativistic starships-- 
ships that were subjected to the famous time dilation effect of the theory of relativity. 

Einstein called the effect the Twins Paradox but SF writers usually refer to it as time 
dilation. Time slows down as you approach the speed of light. This is an actual physical 
phenomenon, not a subjective reaction. At ninety percent of the speed of light, time slows by 
about fifty percent. If a starship travels at that speed, it will take over four years to reach the 
nearest star. But the crew will only be two years and a few months older when they reach their 
destination. 

As you get closer to the speed of light, the effect increases. If you keep pouring energy 
into the system, you can get closer and closer to light speed-- 99 percent, 99.9, 99.99, 
99.9999999-- but never pass it. The time dilation effect increases with every nine. In theory, 
with the right kind of starship, you could travel to the center of the galaxy and back in a few 
weeks of your own time. But fifty thousand years would have passed on Earth when you got 
home. 

L. Ron Hubbard introduced the effect in a serial called To the Stars, which appeared in two 
issues of John Campbell’s Astounding in 1949. | read Hubbard’s opus in some back issues | 
bought about a year after | started reading SF. Hubbard produced a flamboyant, emotional saga 
that played on all the obvious possibilities, including a shanghaied young man who returns to 
Earth a year or two after he left it, ship time, and finds his old neighborhood is a slum and his 
beautiful young fiancé has become a gray-haired crone. 

Poul Anderson gave the subject a much deeper treatment in one of my favorite SF novels, 
Tau Zero, which appeared around the time | started working on Five Against Arlane. Ursula K. 
Le Guin has used it routinely, to great effect, in her “Worlds of the Oikumen” stories, which she 
also started writing around this time. 

For my novel, | assumed mankind would spread through the nearby stars, via relativistic 
starships, over the next few centuries. Human colonies would be established on a number of 
planets and tied together by occasional visits from starships. The crews and passengers on the 
starships would support themselves by carrying things like books, ideas, and works of art from 
planet to planet. You could carry the plans for a device invented on Planet A to other worlds, for 
example, and sell them to the highest bidder. 

| liked the general setup because the individual planets could be as technologically 
advanced as | wanted to make them and still be isolated, without any control by a higher 
government. Many space opera writers postulated an interstellar empire or federation, held 
together by faster than light starships, then went to great lengths to isolate a planet for story 
purposes. They might have to assume, for example, that the planet had been forgotten, or that 
sections of the empire had sunk into barbarism. | could achieve the same end without any extra 
hocus-pocus. 

But my vision of the future raised a problem. My story would have to take place several 
centuries in the future-- long enough for humans to travel a couple of hundred light years from 


Earth and develop societies on half a dozen planets. Could | really imagine the technological 
developments that will take place over the next seven hundred years? 


The short answer is no. We don’t know what our descendants will be doing seven hundred 
years from now. At the current rate of technological progress, almost everything we can imagine 
will probably become a reality within the next century. 

In the 1960s, science fiction writers went through a fruitful intellectual passage. They came 
to realize that their real subject isn’t science, but the future. That may seem obvious in 
retrospect, but it led to some serious thinking about the nature of realistic, plausible futures. One 
of their central conclusions was the recognition that the science fiction of the past had actually 
been too conservative. 

Robert Heinlein had led the way in 1951 with a Galaxy article in which he argued that 
technology developed exponentially, not arithmetically. The rate of change was steadily 
increasing. You couldn’t assume that the next century would bring the same amount of change 
as the last, wild as that might seem. You had to assume it would bring several times as much 
change. Arthur Clarke had developed a similar argument in his 1963 book Profiles of the 
Future. Awriter named Richard Deming had put it into story form in a Magazine of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction story, “The Shape of Things That Came”, in which a time traveler from 1900 
visits 1950 and encounters the unrelenting skepticism of an editor when he returns to 1900 and 
describes giant airplanes, hordes of automobiles, and other wonders of the 1950s. G. Harry 
Stine had carried the idea to its ultimate conclusion in a 1961 Analog article in which he plotted 
the curve of progress in different fields, such as transportation, and concluded all the curves 
would reach infinity around the year 2000. 

The intellectual center of this movement, from my viewpoint, was Frederik Pohl’s Galaxy 
and its companion magazines, /f and Worlds of Tomorrow. \|n stories by writers like Cordwainer 
Smith and Jack Vance, Fred’s magazines presented their readers with visions of the future that 
were stranger, richer, and far more complex than anything earlier writers had envisioned. 

Fred summed up this viewpoint in a statement he made at a Philadelphia Science Fiction 
Conference. Science fiction could be divided into three phases, he argued. In the first phase, 
writers realized technology would change. In the second phase, they realized culture would 
change. In the third phase, they realized people were going to change. We were no longer 
writing about people who were completely human, Fred said. 

The British chemist J.B.S. Haldane once said that “The Universe is not only queerer than 
we suppose, it is queerer than we can suppose.” The science fiction writers who had the most 
influence on my thinking sometimes offered a modified version and argued that the future will be 
queerer than we can suppose. 

Taking all that into account, | decided | would crowd all the advancements | could think of 
into my interstellar future. And ignore the fact that most of them would become realities long 
before 2666 A.D. 

Indefinite lifespans. | felt this was a more accurate term than immortality. After all, you 
won't know you're really immortal until you live forever. 

In many science fiction stories, immortality is achieved by some kind of once-in-a-lifetime 
pill or treatment. I’ve never felt this was believable. | felt-- and still feel-- that we will achieve 
lifespans of indefinite length through the general advance of medicine and the life sciences. 
Almost anything that can happen to us, short of catastrophic brain damage, will eventually be 
curable or treatable. 

It seemed to me transplant technology would have a particularly critical effect. If you can 
grow replacements for any organ that becomes diseased or damaged, then you can cure most 


conditions by replacing the organ. If the damage is more widespread--like defective arteries or 
nerve networks-- the ultimate treatment would be a brand new body, from the head down. | had 
read a Scientific American article on the heart-lung machine that made it clear heart transplants 
were a real possibility. Kidney transplants had already become a successful innovation but they 
were still newsworthy events at the time | was planning this story. We were, in fact, only a year 
or two away from the moment when Dr. Christian Barnard would perform the first heart 
transplant. 

But this version of immortality had a corollary. People would be dependent on their access 
to an advanced medical system. No one was going to venture very far from a medical center 
when they could lose centuries of life if something went wrong and they didn’t receive treatment. 

It seemed to me the indefinite lifespan could have a major effect on human psychology. 
People would become more cautious if they believed death was no longer inevitable. 

That’s a more debatable idea. Most people probably repress their awareness of mortality 
for most of their lives. We don't go around thinking it’s all right to take big risks because we 
know we're going to die sooner or later no matter what we do. But | felt it was a believable 
possibility that would add important overtones and complications to my story. | was planning an 
Ace Double, so my novel would have to be an action-adventure story-- but it would be an action- 
adventure story in which all the characters would be cowards by our standards. 

Brain operated machinery. \n a letter he wrote to a fanzine, Poul Anderson told how he 
visited a hot shot R&D facility and they showed him a lot of gee whiz stuff he hadn't thought 
about. To preserve the honor of the SF guild, he tried to think of something really far out and 
asked them if they were working on brain operated machinery. And they took him down the hall 
and introduced him to the guy who was working on that item. 

It seemed like a far-fetched idea to me but that was a good reason to include it. It had 
been used in a few SF stories and most of them had assumed you would have to have a plug 
implanted in your skull. | decided mankind would eventually move past that stage, given seven 
hundred years to play with. My characters would use “brain-machine links” they could plop onto 
their heads like hats. 

Weapons. Again, | wanted to avoid clichés like ray guns. We may eventually develop 
laser rifles and pistols, but | think there are strong arguments in favor of missile weapons. A 
bullet is a very efficient way to deliver energy to a target. You can store a lot of energy ina 
lightweight cartridge 

But | didn’t want to write a story in which my characters brandished pistols and rifles 
several hundred years in the future. What other developments might take place besides a switch 
to energy weapons? How about an increase in accuracy? Combined with a decrease in the 
amount of skill and training required? 

My first thought was a glove, with a mechanical connection to the arm. You point the gun 
toward your target and the computer built into the system takes control of your arm and guides it 
to a perfect aim. 

But why bother with something that cumbersome? Why not connect the weapon directly to 
your brain? You carry it on your head, like a little turret. You lower the sighting glasses, look at 
the person you want to shoot, and think the right command. 

The “head turret” and the other brain operated machinery added to the outré quality | was 
reaching for. In most action stories, characters are constantly assuming aggressive postures. 
They point guns. They lean over steering wheels as they drive vehicles at high speed. We 
automatically visualize those postures when we read. In the world | was imagining, combatants 
shoot at people by looking at them and race into danger at high speeds with their hands resting 


on their knees. Many readers, it seemed to me, would feel vaguely disoriented-- which is just the 
feeling you should have when you visualize life in a future society. 

In his book On Thermonuclear War, Herman Kahn had discussed a possibility he called 
the “nuclear six gun.” Certain theoretically possible artificial materials could achieve critical mass 
when they were compressed by a high-speed impact. A bullet made of one of these materials 
would compress when it hit something and set off a small nuclear explosion. A warhead 
weighing just a few ounces could be just as powerful as a shell containing several pounds of 
chemical explosive. | didn’t go into detail in the text, but merely stated that the combat cars fired 
“nuclear rifles.” 

Air cushion vehicles. Also known as ground effect vehicles. Arthur Clarke had discussed 
their implications in an essay in Profiles of the Future. Clarke felt they could change the map of 
the world. Ships could go directly from the sea to the land, as he saw it, and inland cities might 
become major ports. Other writers felt GEV’s could have a major effect on military tactics. 
Rivers and lakes would become highways instead of obstacles. None of that has happened-- so 
far-- but GEV’s appealed to me. In the geography | created for my fictional planet, a long north- 
south lake called Lake Takakema became one of the major transportation routes. 

Gender roles. For this story, | decided one of the women in the group would be the 
specialist who repaired and maintained their machinery. That may seem like a modest bit of 
gender bending compared to all the hard-bitten female guntoters who prowl through today’s SF, 
but at the time | felt it countered some common cultural expectations. 

Sara once told me that an incident at an SFWA Nebula banquet had made her aware of 
one of her own stereotypes. At one of the first banquets a guest speaker was supposed to show 
a movie and the projector malfunctioned. (| think the speaker was Carl Sagan but I’m not sure). 
Sara said she knew Robert Silverberg’s wife was an electrical engineer and she had no 
problems thinking about her sitting in an office working on circuit diagrams and solving 
equations. But her preconceptions had received a real jolt when she had seen Barbara 
advancing on the projector with a screwdriver in her hand. 

Computerization. Again, | can point to one of my own efforts as evidence that some 
science fiction writers did anticipate the miniaturization of computers. The characters in Five 
Against Arlane sport computers in their head turrets and work with field computers that contain 
huge libraries of information. Their combat vehicles are equipped with computers that work out 
tactical problems and produce map screens that display the latest information on the positions of 
the enemy forces. 

| have always been fascinated by simulation and that played a big part in the story. When 
the hero raids the habitable zone and races back to his camp in the wilderness, the computer in 
his combat vehicle runs a continuous simulation of the situation and calculates the optimum 
escape route. 

In one of my favorite scenes in the story, the mechanic performs a heart transplant in the 
field. She maintains the biological systems of the group, as well as the mechanical and 
electronic equipment. A learning program stored in their electronic library guides her hands 
through the process via special gloves and she practices on a simulator until she is confident she 
can do the job and handle unexpected developments. 

Enhanced /Qs. Like the other elements | was playing with, this had an effect on the plot. 
At one point, my hero has to ask an uninvolved citizen for help. The citizen is a typical super- 
cautious product of the Age of the Indefinite Lifespan and the help will involve serious risk. Migel 
must make a successful plea as fast as he can, before the enemy can swoop down. | thought 
about this quite a bit before | came up with a solution. Migel spends two days creating the 


shortest, most effective sales pitch he can put together. He goes up to the prospect’s door, 
hands him the letter, and the man scans 1200 words in a few seconds and makes a decision. 


So why does the dictator take over the planet? Why would he take that risk, given the 
general psychology of caution | had assumed? 

| decided to add a note of irony to the story-- and bring in an issue that would add a little 
depth. The dictator, David Jammet, wants to reshape humanity by eliminating the human 
capacity for violence. He has set up laboratories in which researchers are attempting to create 
humans who are psychologically incapable of engaging in violence. 

To most humans this is a horrifying idea. It’s been tried several times with the same results 
in every case: our violent, aggressive tendencies are inextricably linked to most of the traits we 
value. Jammet has clamped a total dictatorship on the planet because his fellow citizens would 
never let him pursue his dream if they could stop him. Five Against Arlane would be an action 
story in which the lead characters are fighting a man who wants to make violence obsolete. 


A few years after WWII, James Mason starred in a romanticized biography of Erwin 
Rommel called The Desert Fox. At the end of the movie, a voice over quotes Winston Churchill: 
“In the somber wars of modern democracy, there is no room for chivalry.” Churchill's statement 
intrigued me because it seems to imply that all the participants in WWII were democracies. 

For most of us, a democracy is a country with an elected government. But the term can be 
generalized to include any country in which the government must take mass opinion into 
account. In that sense, most modern dictatorships are democracies, too. 

Louis XIV could ignore the peasants who constituted most of the French population. Some 
historians have estimated that he probably only had to think about the opinions of a hundred 
thousand people. Modern dictators have to think about everybody. They can repress, censor, 
manipulate, and terrify the general populace, but they can't ignore it. 

Public opinion also plays an important role in most theories about guerilla war. You can't 
wage a guerilla campaign, the theory goes, without a minimum level of support from the 
populace. If you have that support, the guerillas can hide among the population and move 
around knowing they won't be betrayed. 

| decided Five Against Arlane would take place in a world in which both sides can ignore 
public opinion. The dictator’s primary form of control is a physical device called a brain control. | 
thought of this at first as an electronic gadget similar to the brain-machine link. The dictator 
could attach it to anyone he needed to control and it would set up auxiliary circuits that would 
override the victim’s own brain. Then | decided the device might as well be organic. You slap it 
onto someone's neck and it puts out nerves and places the person in your power. The dictator 
can also rely on the caution humans have developed, along with the usual totalitarian control of 
communications and information. 

The guerillas, on the other hand, can set up an independent base in the wilderness, 
outside the habitable zone, and maintain it indefinitely, with the help of supply raids. They have 
a power source that provides them with energy for their air conditioning units, vehicles, and 
electronic equipment, and they can also provide their own food and medical support. Four of the 
Five are adventurers from a starship so they can buy all the equipment they need before they 
leave the ship, without drawing on the resources of the local society. The advance of technology 
has neutralized the effect of public opinion. The struggle between the dictator and the Five 
becomes a purely military conflict between a small group of rebels and a ruler who controls all 
the resources of his society. 


| have no detailed memories of the time | worked on the three sample chapters and the 
outline. | just remember it as a dark time in my working life. 

| had written the proposals for / Want the Stars and The Tree Lord of Imeten in three 
months or less, and finished both books within the three month period specified in the contract. | 
had worked at a two books a year pace, in other words. The successful commercial writers in 
the science fiction field could turn out four to six books a year. The fastest could probably 
complete a saleable Ace Double in a month. But two books a year was a reasonable pace for a 
genre writer. From what | had read, a mystery writer who could turn out two books a year could 
make a comfortable living. You couldn't make a living writing two Ace Doubles a year, but | could 
hope | would eventually start selling to other publishers and receive bigger advances. 

Unfortunately, | spent over a year struggling with the sample chapters and outline for Five 
Against Arlane. |’m not sure why | had that problem. | think it mostly happened because | kept 
trying unsuccessful ways to introduce the complicated background | had set up. | have a hazy 
memory that | eventually decided to start in the middle of an action sequence and bring in the 
background while the hero engaged in a continuous, violent chase. 

The search for a satisfactory ending gave me just as much trouble. | finally decided Migel 
would resolve the situation by developing a rage that overcomes all the inhibitions created by the 
indefinite life span. Pushed into a corner, he turns into a ruthless fanatic who is willing to risk his 
own life-- and sacrifice the lives of hundreds of others-- to achieve his goals. 

| Know | worked on other projects while | was struggling with the proposal for Five Against 
Arlane. The situation probably wasn't as bad as | thought it was. But it was still demoralizing. | 
had started working on the book with some confidence | could turn out an Ace Double in a 
reasonable amount of time. | could visualize a future in which | alternated action-adventure 
books with more serious works, as writers like Poul Anderson did. | might combine Ace Doubles 
with the kind of short stories | was writing for the magazine markets, for example. But | couldn't 
do that if | soent a year writing the sample chapters and outline. 


Scott Meredith accepted the proposal without any suggestions for revision, Terry Carr 
bought it for Ace, and | finished it, as | remember it, within the customary three month deadline. 
Again, | have no memories of most of the time | spent writing the book. It moved along ata 
reasonable pace until | got to the end, with the deadline staring me in my face. | had written the 
last scene, the plot had been resolved, but | needed to tie up the package. | couldn't just end it 
at the moment of the hero’s triumph, as | had ended The Tree Lord of Imeten. 

Once again, | found myself sinking into despair. | needed one final touch and | had to 
come up with it now. 

| think | spent a day or two trying to think of a solution. Then | did something I’ve never 
done since. | actually plopped onto the bed on my side, totally focused on the problem, with my 
hands clutching my knees as if | was quitting heroin cold turkey the way actors do it in the 
movies. 

Christopher was only two then. He looked into the bedroom and | heard him asking his 
mother “What’s wrong with Daddy?” 

Oddly enough it worked. | realized | could use a common science fiction device-- a 
quotation from an imaginary book. 

Science fiction writers frequently summed up the background to a magazine story by 
preceding the opening with a quote from an imaginary history. | closed Five Against Arlane with 
a short final chapter, in italics, that told the reader how the revolt ended, and described what 
happened to the hero and the dictator. The italicized pages were attributed to a book called The 


Tyranny of David Jammet by Hector Fortado, “translated by David Kajeduski” for the edition 
published on Earth. 

| was especially pleased with the final dab my brain coughed up. | had mentioned several 
other planets mankind had populated. The last line of the novel was a publishing history of my 
imaginary book, listing the planets it had been published on, using the dating system | had 
established for the story: Arlane, 684; Conalia, 693; Rinaldisworld, 699; Devaworld 712, Earth 
920. 

For me, the names and the dates evoked a vision of the human species’ slow, epic march 
across interstellar space. | could end the project feeling it had concluded on a note | found 
satisfying. 


Jack Gaughan was one of the leading SF illustrators of the day. | had gotten to know him 
during my visits to various science fiction events and discovered he was a very pleasant guy. At 
a party at Terry Carr’s place in Brooklyn Heights, | had spent some time looking through one of 
his sketch books. Jack submitted three thumbnail sketches as proposals for covers on almost all 
the Ace Doubles. From what he told me, he actually read every book before he submitted a 
proposal. 

Jack was probably best known for his illustrations for the Galaxy version of The Dragon 
Masters. |n Jack Vance’s novella-- which later became half of an Ace Double-- humans and their 
enemies fight it out with different types of genetically modified combat animals. The humans 
field “dragons” which are modified versions of their enemies, and the enemies command 
modified versions of humans. For the magazine version, Jack had supplied illustrations of the 
different creatures described in the text. 

At a New York convention one year, Jack participated in an illustrator’s panel and 
complained about illustrations that merely showed things like the faces of the characters. SF 
illustrations should help readers visualize space ships and other science fictional elements, Jack 
argued. 

“How many people here want to look at faces?” Jack asked. 

A small number of hands went up, and Jack threw out his arm and said “Tom Purdom!” 
when he saw | was one of the people who were content with images of faces. He was still 
shaking his head when | talked to him after the panel. | had raised my hand, | said, because | 
liked illustrations that created a mood. | could usually visualize the gadgets in science fiction 
stories by myself. 

| mentioned a 1950s Astounding artist named Hubert Rogers who had illustrated stories 
with dark, moody profiles of the characters and Jack understood what | meant. But my alleged 
fascination with faces became a running joke. Jack promised he would someday illustrate a 
story with nothing but faces, just for me. 

Jack’s cover for Five Against Arlane looked rather plain compared to most Ace covers. 
Against a red background, a combat vehicle sped toward the viewer, with two more vehicles in 
the background, and four small figures firing at the vehicles. When | saw Jack at the 1967 World 
Science Fiction Convention in New York, he told me the cover had originally been assigned to 
another artist who had failed to produce. He had substituted and created the painting ina 
weekend. 

At one point when | was writing Five Against Arlane, | had realized my characters were 
maneuvering through a forest in high speed GEVs and some people might find this implausible. 
| had therefore exercised my powers as a science fiction writer and decided the combat vehicles 
were only one meter wide. It had been a spur of the moment quick fix but it had apparently 
created problems for the poor guy who had to draw the things. Jack had turned out a good 


visualization of the kind of skinny GEV | had specified but we now had another running joke-- a 
head shaking grumble about writers who packed nuclear weapons, computers, and every other 
gadget they could think of into a vehicle that was “only three feet wide.” 


Ace published Five Against Arlane in November of 1967, paired with Lord of the Green 
Planet by Emile Petaja, an older writer | wasn’t familiar with. 1967 was actually a good year, by 
my standards. My novelette “Reduction in Arms” got top billing as the cover story in the August 
issue of The Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction. One of my best short stories, “Toys”, 
appeared in the October Analog. 

In 1966, furthermore, the Kiwanis magazine published two articles. “Who Speaks for the 
Teacher?” in the January issue investigated the issues involved in the conflict between the 
National Education Association and the American Federation of Teachers. “The Spread of 
Nuclear Weapons” in the October issue laid out the pros and cons of another thorny subject. | 
don’t have the dates | worked on those pieces but the publication dates indicate they were 
researched and written between the time Ace accepted The Tree Lord of Imeten in July of 65 
and | signed the contracts for Five Against Arlane in August of 66. So | hadn't been quite as 
unproductive as | thought at the time. 


In March of 2007 | received a long, moving email from a reader named R.A. Palmieri. Mr. 
Palmieri had read | Want the Stars over forty years before, when he had been fourteen in 1964. 
It had been his “first complete introduction to science fiction”, he wrote, and it had affected him 
about the same way the Adventures in Time and Space anthology had affected me when | had 
been fourteen in 1950. He has actually reread / Want the Stars several times since. His letter 
described his response to the book’s “shining vision of free people, of free associations of 
people, of artists exploring the stars simply for the joy of it, and to satisfy their curiosities and 
need for adventure.” Jack Vance also gained a reader, since Mr. Palmieri read The Dragon 
Masters because | mentioned it in the paragraphs Don Wollheim printed as a foreword to / Want 
the Stars. (| had written those paragraphs in response to a question on Ace’s PR questionnaire. 
| didn’t know | had written a foreword until | opened my copy of the book.) 

In the essay on model airplanes I’ve posted on my website, | describe James Blish’s 
meeting with a young woman who had just received a Ph.D. in psychology because he had 
piqued her interest, many years before, with a story based on some real psychological research. 
If she hadn't visited the Philadelphia Science Fiction Conference just to meet him, he would 
never have known he had influenced the whole course of her life. | will never forget the glow on 
his face when he told me about it at Philcon, shortly after he met her. | felt the same way when | 
received Mr. Palmieri’s email. 

| have two regrets about my Ace Doubles. | wish | had written more and | wish they had 
been better. Five Against Arlane, like The Tree Lord of Imeten, could have been the start of a 
series. The interstellar background and the social and technological details | had worked out 
could have taken me through several more books. | did, in fact, write a short story set in the 
same background. It appeared in William F. Nolan’s 1970 original anthology The Future is Now. 
But | wanted to move on to more serious books like my next two novels, Reduction in Arms and 
The Barons of Behavior. 

When | say | wish my Ace Doubles had been better, | don’t mean | wish they had been 
more literary or contained some important message. For me, an Ace Double was supposed to 
combine a colorful, well plotted, well written action story with an original, interesting vision of the 
future. | tried to do that as well as | could in all three of my doubles. The doubles were a great 


publishing idea, well suited to science fiction, and we will never know how many people have 
been influenced by the memories of Don Wollheim’s innovation they carried in their heads. 
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